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the things they say! 


I.C.I. spent more than 30 million quid last year on new plants. That’s what 
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there’s plenty of rivalry between them. 

Well, if the Divisions are run as separate concerns, what was the sense in merging them ? 

So as to make a common pool of all their research and technical knowledge — and of 

their buying and selling, too, whenever that could be done with advantage and economy. 
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Is that all ? ( 
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By no means. The merger also meant that the best brains in the business would be 

available to plan for all. And by putting all their money into one “‘ kitty ”’, 

they made sure that their ambitious new plans , 
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NO MORE APPEASEMENT 


RITISH Middle Eastern policy is a failure. That is the 

lesson of the Washington talks. Out of all the discussions 

between President Eisenhower and Sir Anthony Eden 
has come nothing more than an agreement to see what can 
be done about Israel and the Arab States, and an agreement 
to differ over Saudi Arabia and the Baghdad pact. Anglo- 
American policy has got itself into such a cleft stick in the 
Levant that it is now obvious that there is no easy way of 
extricating it. A year or two ago everything looked rosy 
enough. The Anglo-Egyptian agreement had opened up new 
possibilities of understanding. The agreement over Persian oil 
had settled a thorny problem in a way which brought 
advantage to both sides. There even seemed a chance that 
Colonel Nasser’s new Egypt might take the lead in a Middle 
Eastern defence pact. In any case the arrangements for the 
‘northern tier’ were well under way. 

It is hard to realise that a comparatively minor Soviet inter- 
vention has upset all these pleasant prospects. The Levant as 
once viewed by the Foreign Office is now such stuff as dreams 
are made on. Perhaps it always was. The picture is very 
different today: Egypt accepting Soviet arms and technicians; 
Jordan the scene of riots against adhesion to the Baghdad pact; 
Saudi Arabia causing trouble with the large sums of money 
coming to her from the royalties paid by ARAMCO; Russia 
intervening actively in an area where the only rivalries were 
once between Britain and America. The Prime Minister’s state- 
ment in Parliament and the Russian warning against British or 
American intervention in the Middle East have once again 
made it clear that this has become potentially the most danger- 
ous theatre of the cold war. 

One fundamental error has long conditioned British policy 
towards the Arab States. That was to believe that the course 
of Arab nationalism would always be friendly to us. No doubt, 
this error was caused by history. Great Britain freed the Arab 
States from the domination of the Turks, but she also replaced 
the Turks as the dominating power, and, in so doing, she 
became associated in the minds of Arab nationalists with a 
foreign hegemony. The weakness of Sir Anthony Eden’s Guild- 
hall speech was to propose sacrifices on the part of Israel—a 
State which is certainly pro-Western, which indeed cannot 
be anything else—for the sake of appeasing States that at the 
best are deeply divided and full of explosive material. This 
appeasement has been carried very far indeed. Whatever Sir 
Anthony may say about not starting an arms race in the Middle 
Fast, the fact remains that Egypt has Centurion tanks and 
llyushin jet bombers and Israel has none. Whatever Mr. Harold 
Macmillan may have thought about the potentialities of the 
Baghdad pact, the fact remains that Jordan has been alienated 
by an ill-judged attempt to force her to join it and that Russian 
intervention was probably precipitated by its signature. The 
troops sent to Cyprus are an eloquent commentary on the faith 
the Foreign Office has in its ability to control events. 

Yet. there are several things that should be done in the 
Middle East. Support should be given to the States in the area 





that are sure allies and free from the possibility of internal 
convulsions: Turkey and Israel. We cannot prevent Soviet 
arms going to Egypt without prior agreement with Russia, 
but we can guarantee the Israeli frontiers and give Israel such 
arms as she needs to defend herself. This would remove the 
present danger of an Israeli preventive war as well as the 
long-term danger of an Arab attack. The UN could be 
associated in any such guarantee, but, however this may be, 
it is urgently necessary to stabilise the situation and seal off 
the dispute. The arguments against such assurances to Israel 
seem weak enough when they are examined, in spite of their 
hypnotic effect on the Middle Eastern Department of the 
Foreign Office. 

British interests in the Levant are concerned both with 
military bases and with oil, but will these interests be seriously 
damaged by the sending of arms to Israel or a renewed 
guarantee of its frontiers? British bases in the Middle East 
are at the moment supplied by the Baghdad pact countries 
and by Jordan. Now the situation precipitated in the latter 
country by the unfortunate Templer mission makes it seem 
unlikely that bases there could be used in the event of any 
real emergency. As for the Baghdad pact, most of the countries 
adhering to it are not Arab States and would not be powerfully 
affected by closer British relations with Israel. 

The exception is Iraq, but here the economic side of the 
Baghdad pact should be taken into consideration. If the West 
can offer economic stability as the price of accepting the 
existence of Israel, it seems probable that Iraq would hesitate 
to refuse these terms. The value of the pact lies far more in 
this economic prospect than in its military advantages. 

Our oil supplies come from Iraq, from Persia, and from the 
sheikdoms along the Persian Gulf. It seems very unlikely that 
any of these countries will be so moved by assurances to Israel 
as to cut off our petrol and their own royalties. As for the 
other Arab States, the same considerations apply to them. 
There is no need to suppose that Colonel Nasser is as fanatical 
in his hatred of Israel as the Egyptian man in the street. Egypt 
too can be offered economic aid, though we should avoid the 
ignominious kind of rush to get in before the Russians that 
has taken place over the Aswan dam. The Egyptian leaders 
might even be glad to have forced on them an acceptance of 
Israel, which they cannot voluntarily make. As for Saudi 
Arabia, it is clear that this is the one State that cannot be 
appeased, for her irresponsible ambitions menace the vital 
British interests along the Persian Gulf. 

Britain must work out a new realism in her policies in the 
Levant. That realism must be based on friendship with States 
that can be trusted and whose rulers have some claim to repre- 
sent their own public opinion. With the Arab States we can 
have relations based on mutual economic advantage, but it 
seems likely that, for the majority of them, suspicion of the 
West is too strong to make attempts to bring them into a 
Middle Eastern defence system anything more than a dream. 
Israel should not be abandoned for the sake of that dream. 























































































































JOCKEYING FOR POSITION 


JN February last year, seventeen months after the Royal 

Commission on Capital Punishment had submitted its 
report, the Home Secretary said that the Government had 
provisionally decided not to accept any of its main recom- 
mendations. In November he said that the Government had 
definitely decided not to accept them. Last week, however, the 
Government, faced with a debate on hanging, tabled a motion 
advocating amendment of the law of murder, whilst retaining 
capital punishment. Jockeying for position, therefore. rather 
than anxiety for reform is plainly the reason for the Govern- 
ment’s action. At the time of writing it is not known whether 
its little manoeuvre has been successful or whether the House 
of Commons has voted for the abolition of hanging. Nor is 
it known exactly what are the Government’s proposals, but 
iey are believed to be based on the recommendations of a 
committee of The Inns of Court Conservative Society. As 
Professor A. L. Goodhart, QC, said in a letter to The Times, 
‘It is difficult to believe that they [the members of the com- 
mittee] are better qualified to express a view on this subject 
than were the members of the Gowers Commission who had 
devoted four years to its study’. But of course the Government 
was not concerned with the qualifications of the members of 
the Committee, still less with the merits of their proposals; 
it was merely concerned with avoiding defeat. 


THE NEXT STEP 


HE results of the Maltese referendum have naturally been 
Fae as a victory both by the supporters and the oppon- 
ents of integration. Mr. Mintoff, indeed, only polled 45 per cent. 
of the total electorate in support of his proposals, but this 
figure is misleading unless it is remembered that it represents 
75 per cent. of those who actually voted and some 57 per cent. 
of those who normally vote at elections. In other words, in 
spite of the abstention of the Nationalist Party and the heavy 
pressure of the Roman Catholic Church, the Labour Party 
received about the same support as it received at the last 
elections. In these circumstances the question of the island’s 
future should again be put to the test of public opinion. If Mr. 
Mintoff were to win new elections, that might reasonably be 
taken in this country as a mandate for integration. On the 
British side, economic aid to Malta should be hastened and 
increased. A political solution may be postponed, but time is on 
Mr. Mintoff’s side, and Britain would be foolish to close this 
particular door in his face. In last week’s Spectator reference 
was made in a leading article to the fact that the Maltese 
Nationalist Party’s ‘General Secretary was sent to prison before 
the war for espionage on behalf of Italy.’ It should be made 
clear that this referred to the then General Secretary, Dr. Delia, 
and not to the present holder of that office. 


THE TREASURY’S SPLIT MIND 


RITAIN’S overseas trade fared badly in January. The 
uae bill was the highest on record for any month, with 
the exception of March last year. Exports still showed little 
sign of going ahead strongly, and the trade gap at £74 million 
is far too wide. It is at least £25 million more than we can 
afford. In short, all the attempts made so far to stem inflation 
have as yet come to very little. In spite of increases in the bank 
rate in January and February, 1955, the ‘further measures’ 
last July, and the supplementary budget in October, we are 
not yet even within sight of stopping inflation. Last year prices 
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increased by 6 per cent. and wages by 7 per cent., and com. 
pared with twelve months ago there is an extra £150 million’s 
worth of Treasury Bills in the banking system. The gold ang 
dollar reserves have shrunk by more than £600 million, and, 
in the immediate future we face immense claims for higher 
wages from many of the unions. For over twelve months the 
Treasury’s attitude to wage claims has been schizophrenic, To 
the world, it has tried to show unconcern. Inwardly jt must 
be very worried indeed. It certainly should be, for the climate 
in which such large claims are possible is the creation of 
Government policy. Bad budgeting, bad forecasting and 
maladroit handling of Government finance have all played 
their part in provoking the present enormous wage claims. That 
is the point which the Treasury has not yet fully grasped. One 
ray of hope, however. These depressing trade figures offer their 
own comment on Mr. Macmillan’s recent appeal to the country 
for restraint, and should, therefore, put paid to the bad old 
idea which still persists in the Treasury that public relations 
make an effective substitute for economic policy. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE cold has been international this week. There have 

been disastrous avalanches in Yugoslavia, the Spanish 

orange crop has been ruined, and US transport aircraft 
have been parachuting supplies into Italian villages. In Britain 
there have been the blocked roads and interruption of services 
usual in a country which suffers from, but never expects, an 
annual cold spell. In Moscow’s seventy degrees of frost the 
delegates to the twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist 
Party will, no doubt, have been kept warm by the hot air to 
which they were treated by M. Khrushchev in his speech on 
Tuesday. While expressing a desire for closer relations between 
Russia and Britain, he appeared to regard the latter as some- 
thing of a wasting asset and drew a grisly picture of the capita- 
list world fading away from sheer inanition. He said that the 
three major problems, the solution of which ‘can create a basis 
for stable and lasting peace,’ were collective security in Europe, 
collective security in Asia and disarmament. Co-existence is 
obviously still continuing, though many other people seem to 
have thought of these problems before M. Khrushchev. He also 
offered to end hydrogen bomb tests, if the West would too. 

The Party Congress was preceded by the reappearance of the 
vanishing diplomats, Maclean and Burgess, now playing the 
part of fugitives from the Special Branch. There has been 
speculation as to the motives which prompted the USSR to 
produce them, but one thing seems certain: even their Soviet 
bosses can hardly regard them as the noble fellows they make 
themselves out to be. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd threw diplomatic 
prudence to the winds in the House of Commons and positively 
referred to Russian ‘lack of candour’ regarding this case. 

The cold war, then, continues. In the Middle East, which 
seems to be its main theatre at the moment, this week has seen 
a statement issued by the Russian Foreign Ministry warning 
Britain and America not to try armed intervention, which 
would be ‘a crude violation of the UN Charter.’ This was 
probably a rejoinder to the communiqué issued after the 
Washington talks, but may refer to the possibility of British 
intervention in Jordan under the treaty between the two 
countries. Meanwhile, Soviet arms keep arriving in Egypt. 
Russia is to help the Egyptians to set up their first atomic 
research laboratory, and the World Bank and the Egyptian 
Government have agreed on the financing of the Aswan dam. 

In France M. Mollet has appointed M. Ramadier as 
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Minister of Finance in succession to M. Robert Lacoste, who 
isto be Resident Minister in Algeria, while the Poujadists have 
heen filibustering in the National Assembly to try to avoid the 
unseating of certain of their deputies. In North Africa itself 
there have been more outrages. The Sultan of Morocco has 
arrived in Paris for talks on the future of the Protectorate, 
while in Tunisia the activities of the followers of Salah ben 
yussef, the ex-Secretary-General of the Neo-Destour, have 
caused some violence. In Spain there have been student riots 
in Madrid—apparently due to the students objecting to 
Falangist attempts to impose their nominees in elections to 
gudent organisations. Dr. Ney, Chief Minister of the Saar 
Government, has arrived in Paris for discussions on the 
teritory’s future. President Eisenhower has been pronounced 
fit to serve another term by his doctors. The Maltese referen- 
dum on integration with the UK has ended with Mr. 
Mintoff’s Labour Government getting 74 per cent. of a small 
poll. The opposition to integration, now led by the Archbishop 
of Malta, is claiming that this figure is indecisive. The confer- 
ence on West Indian federation is still going on in London. The 
Colonial Secretary has promised to increase Britain’s contribu- 
tion to the cost of a federal capital to one million pounds. A 
new constitution has been announced for Trinidad. In contrast 
to this, the Indonesian Government has denounced the union 
between Holland and Indonesia. 

At home there is little news apart from industrial disputes. 
The trade gap widened again last month—a piece of informa- 
tion which underlines the inflation which is now taking place. 
TV viewers were upset by the strike of members of the 
Musicians’ Union, which has caused some programmes to be 
cut. Doctors are also asking for an increase in pay, secure in the 
knowledge that government accounting is now a very doubtful 
witness against them. The Parliamentary Labour Party has 
divided up the responsibility for various types of business. 
Mr. Bevan is to deal with colonies, an appointment recalling 
that some of the most oppressive British proconsuls have been 
of Celtic extraction. 


MacArthur and Truman 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ENERAL of the Army Douglas MacArthur has 

for many years been addicted to the conspiracy theory 

of history. MacArthur is a True Believer—not a rank- 
and-file one, but a commander, egocentric, messianic, a True 
Believer in himself. Like others of the breed, he finds it neces- 
sary to ascribe his disappointments, which have been 
numerous, to base intrigue by the powers of darkness. This 
tendency is strikingly displayed in a recent ex cathedra book 
on MacArthur by Major-General Courtney Whitney, of whom 
the great man says, in an endorsement of the work, ‘I know 
of no one better qualified than he intelligently to discuss. . 
my role in the stirring events which have encompassed the 
Far East since the start of World War II.’ The book is called 
MacArthur : His Rendezvous with History, and it is illumi- 
nated by the view that not only the Far East but the world 
in general since 1940 has been a stage for a titanic conflict 
between Douglas MacArthur and Satan in manifold disguises. 
On page 5 we are advised that Frank Murphy, who in 1941 
was High Commissioner of the Philippines and who later was 
one of the true ornaments of the United States Supreme Court, 
‘betrayed his jealousy of MacArthur’s stature in the islands 
by initiating a personal campaign of pressure on President 
Roosevelt to cause the General’s removal.’ The consequences 
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of this removal were enormous—American unpreparedness. 
Pearl Harbour, the loss of the Philippines, all the bloodletting 
from the Banda Sea to the Osumi Straits. Worse yet, life from 
1941 on was just one betrayal of jealousy after another. Down 
they all go—all the large figures of the epoch: Roosevelt, 
Marshall, Bradley, Truman, Eisenhower, to name only the 
American traducers. And with them fall innumerable smaller 
figures, lieutenants of the jealous ones, devil’s disciples, chore 
boys in such institutional conspiracies as the United States 
Navy, ‘the anti-MacArthur coterie in the State Department,’ 
and the Communist Party, which, we learn, was plotting a 
public hanging of MacArthur on the Capitol steps as long 
ago as 1932. In the end, the entire United States is made to 
seem an instrument for the humiliation of General MacArthur. 

There is tragedy here as well as high comedy, for the truth 
of the matter is that there are elements of greatness in Douglas 
MacArthur. He has served his country as a valorous and 
resourceful captain and as a gifted proconsul. He has at times 
borne himself with splendour and shown himself capable of 
commanding intense loyalties. There has always been about 
him something of the ‘heaven-born general, to use Pitt's 
phrase for Clive, whom MacArthur resembles in more ways 
than one. Yet the man insists on making himself ridiculous. 
Now, he has come up with a super-plot involving Guy 
Burgess and Donald Maclean. In a statement prompted by 
the publication of Harry Truman’s reminiscences of the Korean 
war, MacArthur has charged to the Burgess-Maclean account 
both the Chinese intervention of December, 1950, and what 
Whitney calls ‘the foul and shocking blow’ dealt by Mr. 
Truman in April, 1951. MacArthur says he only recently 
became aware of the crucial part played by Burgess and 
Maclean in these towering events. For years, he writes in a 
commentary published simultaneously in Life and the New 
York Times, he ‘searched in vain for some logical explanation 
for my abrupt relief from command in the Far East.’ He could 
not, of course, be satisfied with such an explanation as that 
Truman was doing what he misguidedly believed to be right. 
Truman is not formidable enough to be the source of General 
MacArthur’s mighty anguish. True, MacArthur detects, in 
addition to the conspiracy involving Burgess and Maclean, a 
sub-conspiracy involving Mr. Truman, Generals Marshall and 
Bradley, Averell Harriman and Dean Acheson, all of whom. 
he says, had reason to persecute him. (Marshall and Bradley 
were ‘personally hostile to me’ out of professional envy. 
Harriman developed ‘prejudice’ in the course of an interview 
in Tokyo early in the Korean war. Acheson was against him 
because he rejected ‘certain socialistic concepts’ favoured by 
the State Department.) But knowledge of this conspiracy did 
not put an end to MacArthur’s search, which has only now 
ended, for a deeper one. ‘It was not until the recent exposure 
of the British spies, Burgess and Maclean, that the true facts 
began to unfold,’ he writes. 

What facts? MacArthur’s plot, which is shortly to be 
investigated by the Senate’s Internal Security Sub-committee, 
is not a very tidy one, at least in his telling of it in his state- 
ment of last week. To credit it at all, one must share with 
MacArthur the assumption that the Peiping government in 
1950 was being made privy to the discussions of American 
policy in the National Security Council and to the decisions 
emerging from these discussions. MacArthur has no difficulty 
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in making this assumption, for he is persuaded that the 
Chinese would never have been foolish enough to engage him 
in combat if they had not ‘had definite advance information 
that my hands would be tied.’ ‘Only,’ MacArthur writes, ‘if 
he were certain that we would continue to protect his bases 
and supply lines would a commander have dared to throw 
the full weight of the Chinese army into Korea.’ This much 
being taken for granted, it is necessary only to uncover the 
‘links in the chain to our enemy in Korea through Peiping by 
way of Moscow.’ 

Now to get Burgess and Maclean into the act: MacArthur 
makes a broad leap from the enemy’s knowledge of what was 
happening in Washington to his knowledge of what was going 
to happen in Korea. ‘General Walker complained constantly 
to me that the enemy was receiving prior information of his 
movements. We could find no leaks in Korea or Japan. Then 
suddenly one of my dispatches concerning the order of battle 
was published in a Washington paper within a few hours of 
its receipt.” MacArthur is now convinced that Burgess and 
Maclean, ‘with access to the secret files,’ were responsible for 
this leak, and he takes this to prove that they must also have 
been responsible for the earlier decision of Peiping and the 
later decision by President Truman. 

In his own statement, MacArthur does not identify the 
published dispatch or the Washington newspaper responsible 
for the breach of security. But Courtney Whitney’s book par- 
tially unlocks this mystery: ‘On December 30, 1950, at pos- 
sibly the most crucial phase of the war against Red China in 
Korea, one of MacArthur’s top-secret dispatches to Washing- 
ton giving intelligence on the order of battle was in part 
published verbatim in the Washington Post under the byline 
of a prominent columnist.’ A check of the Washington Post of 
December 30, 1950, reveals that the columnist was Drew 
Pearson, whose work appears in hundreds of other newspapers; 
Pearson that day published part of what purported to be a 
report from MacArthur’s intelligence section dated December 
6, 1950. MacArthur’s ‘few hours’ turn out to be approximately 
five hundred and seventy-six, and it was not exactly one of 
his “dispatches concerning the order of battle,’ but this is quib- 
bling—there was a leak to Drew Pearson, and somebody was 
responsible. Who? Burgess and Maclean, clearly. ‘If they did 
not report to their Kremlin masters fully upon our secrets in 
the conduct of the war against the Communists in Korea, what 
then could have been their treasonable purpose?’ But was 
Drew Pearson one of their Kremlin masters? The question is 
not dealt with. 

The Pearson incident is the central one. It proves, retro- 
actively,. that Burgess and Maclean told the Chinese they 
would have a romp if they entered the war. (It has also been 
alleged by MacArthur and others that the North Koreans 
started the war because they knew of our policy decision to 
abandon Korea. MacArthur does not speculate on why, having 
seen us throw one policy decision to the winds, they placed 
such confidence in another.) And it reveals, finally, the reason 
for MacArthur’s removal. MacArthur says that when he could 
find ‘no leaks in Korea or Japan,’ he promptly recommended 
that ‘a treason trial be initiated to break up [the] spy ring 
responsible for the purloining of my top-secret reports to 
Washington.’ And he goes on: ‘I believe that my demand that 
this situation be exposed coming after the Alger Hiss and 
Harry Dexter White scandals, caused the deepest resent- 
ment. . . . the case was never processed, and I was shortly 
relieved of my command.’ 

Of such improbable stuff is MacArthur’s plot made. It is 
not receiving any very serious consideration here. 
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THE SCHOLAR TIPSY 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Go, for they call you, Sparrow, from the Hall. 
Go, Sparrow, and collect your promised votes. 
The traffic makes life hideous in the High, 
And all the bawling Fellows turn their coats. 
What boots it, if this Establishment should die? 
For us the good of all. 
Bid the cars park beyond the Iffley Ridge. 
No petrol must pollute a dreaming spire. 
The Meadows Road is what All Souls require, 
Come, Sparrow, put the lock on Magdalen Bridge, 
Lo, near me on the desk lies Coghill’s boast— 
Clever, All Souls opine, but slightly slick— 
Explaining things might easily be worse 
And the new Outer Road may do the trick. 
The heavy lorry traffic is the curse, 
Through-travelling to the coast. 
What easier than that lorry-drivers blithe 
Leave the warm Cowley Road beyond the Height~ 
By-pass the don-kissed city on the right, 
Recross the stripling Thames near Bablock Hythe? 
At night men say that Fellows of St. John’s, 
Students of Christ Church and a motley crew, 
All lovers of the Meadows and the Parks, 
Bound with an oath that they will die or do, 
Join with some gay but non-collegiate sparks 
And several other Dons— 
Slink out where plots are made and tongues can wag, 
Dowsing the festal lights in Christ Church Hall, 
In hats of antique shape—f hats at all— 
To the bar parlour of the Lamb and Flag. 
And each in turn takes up dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne 
Mid the live murmur of a Dons’ intrigue— 
What Bowra says and what has Cherwell done? 
What rat would stand alone? — 
The rumour hawked persistently about, 
The immemorial chitter round the Town, 
The fear some other Don will do them down, 
The fear at last that Sandys are running out. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


T the moment of writing the debate on capital punish- 
ment has not been held, but whatever the result of the 


free vote, it seems clear that much will depend on the 
attitude of the fairly large number of Conservative members 
who entered the House of Commons for the first time in 1955. 
Why should so many of them apparently favour abolition 
when it is the tradition of their party to oppose it? The 
answer is surely just one of age-groups. Bagehot once remarked 
that all the important changes in politics occur with changes 
of generation: thus, the fundamental change in the nineteenth 
century came not in 1832, when the Reform Bill was passed, 
but in the late 1860s, when the post-1832 generation at last 
occupied the positions of power and influence. The attitude 
of the younger Conservative members to capital punishment 
is just one more striking example of the influx into the House 
of Commons of a post-1939 generation of politicians. In many 
ways, the post-1939 Conservative and the post-1939 Socialist 
speak a common language which is different in accent and 
even in vocabulary from that used by their pre-1939 elders. 
The significance of this change has yet to be fully 
acknowledged. 

There is one more comment on capital punishment I would 
like to make which may help to illuminate the character of 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan. When any of his colleagues get steamed 
up about abolition, Mr. Bevan becomes impatient. Of cours¢, 
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he will concede, capital punishment should be abolished, but 
the issue has nothing to do with politics, and he implies that 
itis almost a waste of time-—a distraction from the real political 
struggle—to campaign for abolition. Most people, I think, 
could supply the obvious answers to Mr. Bevan and those 
who think like him. Capital punishment is a political issue 
because it is concerned with the State’s behaviour to the 
individual citizen; and it is concerned with it at the supremely 
important point where the State may deprive the individual 
of his life. It is a political issue because the attitudes which 
it provokes reflect all the prejudices, passions and instincts 
which underlie almost every other political difference. But it 
is also a political issue in a more immediate sense. If the 
abolition of capital punishment is carried against the estab- 
lished prejudices and established interests which oppose it. 
the encouragement which would be given to those who have 
srown to doubt the efficacy of political action would be 
immense. I have said before that Mr. Bevan’s political attitude 
springs more from the search for power per se than from the 
search for justice. His fundamental unconcern about capital 
punishment is a revealing confirmation of this. 
. 

Last week. in a rather odd letter to the Editor of the 
Spectator, Mr. Peregrine Worsthorne took me to task for 
alleging that in his recent article in Encounter he had ‘advo- 
cated the suspension of free elections in countries where the 
result was likely to favour the Communists’. ‘Believe me’. 
he went on as though he were writing to the Daily Telegraph, 
‘Sir, this is a gross and damaging over-simplification of my 
views’. Was it? Free elections, Mr. Worsthorne said in elabo- 
rating his views in his letter, Become dangerous when they 
‘fail in their purpose, producing tyranny instead of freedom, 
as, for example, they threaten to do in Indo-China. Then, 
surely, it is vital to be prepared to discard the broken instru- 
ment [of free elections] rather than forgo the great purpose 
lfreedom] for which it was designed. ... Rather than 
discard the instrument, he [Mr. Fairlie] would give up the 
objective’. | may be obtuse, but there seems to me only one 
possible conclusion to be drawn from these words: that Mr. 
Worsthorne thinks that the West should be prepared to discard 
free elections when they are likely to produce the victory of 
a tyranny such as Communism. Mr. Worsthorne applied an 
elaborate skating metaphor to my writing. but he can execute 
afar better figure 8 than I can, setting out to deny a statement 
and then arriving back at the point of his departure, not even 
out of breath. It is all very well for him to say that the point 
of his article was to ‘sort out ideas’. It would help if he said 
which ideas, and stuck to them. 

7 

In re-reading Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution 
this week I have come across a thought for the Labour Party 
as it sets out on its search for egalitarianism: ‘Those who 
attempt to level, never equalise’. 1f Mr. Gaitskell will accept 
such a present. I will send him these words engraved or 
embroidered as a sampler. according to whether he would like 
them to sit on his desk or hang above his bed. 


MUSCOVITE INTELLIGENCE 


Moscow’s NaTIONAL HOorTEeL. with its Edwardian furnishings. 
is the last place 1 should have expected Burgess and Maclean 
to choose for their reappearance. — Daily Telegraph. 
February 13, p. 6. 

THE ROOM in which we met was heavy with Victorian curtains 
and furnishings.—Daily Telegraph, February 13, p. 9. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


LOVERS OF CIVIL LIBERTIES will, no doubt, be suitably pained to 
learn that Donald Maclean should have been followed by 
plain-clothes policemen wherever he went before his flight 
behind the Iron Curtain. However, citizens of the Soviet Union 
who have chosen liberty might well envy him the facilities 
accorded by a tyrannous bourgeois government. When the spy 
Kholkov, on a mission to assassinate Russian émigrés in West 
Germany, gave himself up. I do not recall that there was any 
mention of his wife being allowed to join him. whether via 
Switzerland or not. Indeed Article 58 of the Soviet penal code 
provides specifically for the death penalty in cases of treason 
against the homeland by a Soviet citizen. under which rubric 
comes the case of ‘flight abroad by land or air’. Under Section 
C of the same article we are told what happens to the relatives 
of members of the armed forces who go abroad. If they are 
cognisant of the offence, they are ‘deprived of freedom’ for 
periods of from five to ten years. If not cognisant. they are 
deported to the ‘remote regions of Siberia’ for five years. True, 
this only refers to relatives of members of the armed forces. 
but I shouldn’t like to swear that something similar does not 
happen to relations of foreign office officials as well. 

* os * 
IN Disenchaniment C.E. Montague described the odd process 
by which military leaders gain and keep their reputations: 
Haig’s, for example—*Wherever he was, nameless waves of 
some sort rippled out through an uncharted ether, conveying 
some virtue exhaled by that winning incarnation of honour, 
courage, and kindness’. The feeling is rarely logical. and some- 
times erratic, but it usually has some deep-rooted justification. 
No man inspired it more extensively or more deservedly among 
his subordinates than Lord Trenchard. Even during the last 
war. years after he had ceased to be Chief of Air Staff, his 
name still held so much of its former hold that when he visited 
RAF stations he aroused far more affectionate awe than any 
serving RAF chief. 

»* * __ 
DR. G. M. TREVFLYAN is eighty this week and the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge writes about him on 
another page. Sir Winston Churchill, Sir George Clark, 
Professor Butterfield among others intend to establish a 
Trevelyan Lectureship Fund. It is proposed that there should 
be a series of historical lectures at Cambridge each year. It is 
greatly to be hoped that this proposal will gain the support it 
deserves. Contributions should be addressed to the Treasurer 
of the Trevelyan Fund, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., Cambridge. 
Messrs. Longmans, who first published a book by Dr. Tre- 
velyan some fifty years ago, are also marking the occasion by 
bringing out an illustrated edition of Trevelyan’s History of 
England. 


1 FEEL rather sorry for Sir Robert Fraser. A few days ago he 
tried to prove. in a letter to The Times, that commercial tele- 
vision is doing as much for the serious viewer as the BBC. His 
thesis was turned upside down, shaken, and found to be empty 
by several hostile critics. That was only to be expected. What 
he can hardly have expected, though, was to find Commercial 
Television News lined up against him, with a leading article 
condemning the abandonment of serious programmes—in- 
cluding one which Sir Robert had cited among his examples 
of seriousness. CTV News is a trade paper, devoted to the 
cause: yet it, too, finds the drift to catchpenny triviality 
nauseating. ‘That Jemmy Twitcher should ‘peach me . . . "— 
poor Sir Robert! 
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| WONDER whether Sir Robert greatly enjoyed the tribulations 
of Mrs. Kirk last week. Searching for a topic to chill the hearts 
of viewers as morbidly as the BBC’s Quatermass serial, 
Associated Rediffusion have lighted upon the Law. Last week’s 
play For the Love of Pete presented the horrific drama of an 
elderly Scots widow, Mrs. Kirk, reduced to hysterical tears by 
the drubbing that she received from Judge and Counsel. 
Fortunately for intending litigants, the experiences of Mrs. 
Kirk bear no resemblance to the practice of English courts. 
Charwomen scrubbing offices are not given a heart attack by 
being served with a Notice of Motion in person at their place 
of work. Nor are interlocutory summonses heard in chambers 
in the Queen’s Bench Division removed to open court in the 
Chancery Division. The entrance of the Judge into Court is 
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not heralded by a staccato shout of ‘Stand up’ or followed 
by the brusque command ‘Sit down’. Litigants in person ate 
invariably treated with consideration by the Court; they are 
not barked at by the Judge nor ridiculed by Counsel, As, 
work of fantasy For the Love of Pete may rank high, fog 
scarcely a single instance of its elaborate rigmarole of |e 
procedure corresponded with fact, but the’entertainment Value 
of watching an elderly woman browbeaten in Court no doyy 
appeals chiefly to those who regard laws such as the Television 
Act to be avoided rather than obeyed. 


* * * 


‘IT WILL be as well to remember that capital punishment jg , 
penalty. . . .—Daily Telegraph, February 11. PHAROS 


The Politics of the New Estate 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


N a previous article I attempted to outline the New Estate 
of the realm that has been created by the great resettlement 
of wealth and population in Great Britain over the past 

quarter of acentury. This Estate consists of the manual workers 
who have been moved to new jobs and new homes; who now 
live in subsidised houses with full employment under a Welfare 
State. I want now to examine the political consequences of the 
resettlement. They are far-reaching. 

Up to 1935 it was broadly true that Socialist voters were 
concentrated in the coalfields and the nineteenth-century in- 
dustrial areas. Between 1935 and 1945 the resettlement 
transferred large numbers of them to the New Estates in the 
south of England and other regions that had been traditionally 
Tory. It was a process of political plantation. 

The result was seen for the first time at the 1945 general 
election—when the New Estate settlers struck a blow at 
Toryism that was all but mortal. Throughout Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, Kent, Essex, 
Middlesex, and in Greater London Tory MPs fell in swathes. 
Majorities of 20,000 melted like snow in a heat-wave. The 
Socialist gains included Eton, Harrow, Winchester; Hitchin, 
Watford, St. Albans; Chelmsford, Colchester, Epping; Chisle- 
hurst, Faversham, Luton, Brentford, Enfield, Uxbridge—places 
that had never before returned a Socialist MP. 

There was, apparently, ample justification for the jubilant 
cries from Professor Laski and other Socialist astrologers that 
Toryism had lost most of its electoral basis, that it could never 
hope for another majority, that the balance of our politics had 
shifted permanently to the Left. It looked very much like that. 

Then from 1945 onwards the resettkement was resumed. 
Vast council estates sprang up as if by accident throughout the 
Tory heartland. Into them the Socialist planners injected 
sterilising streams of working-class voters, to make Toryism 
impotent for ever. At the same time, the welfare security of 
the manual worker’s dreams became a reality. 

But the Socialists forgot Marx. It was the greatest lapse of 
memory since Lord Randolph forgot Goschen. Marx had told 
them that a man’s ideas are conditioned by his environment. 
by the way he lives and earns his living. Change these, put him 
into a new economic climate, and you change his ideas too. 

By 1950 the New Estate was a satisfied electorate. To the 
familiar question “Why should you vote Conservative—what 
have you got to conserve?’ it now replied ‘Plenty.’ And it had. 
It wanted to keep its security. To do that it began—suspiciously, 





reluctantly, but unmistakably—to vote Tory. In 1951 it wen 
further and helped to put the Tories in power. Then the Tories 
did two things that delighted the New Estates, and one that 
staggered it. They slashed PAYE; they set it free to spend its 
own money in its own way by killing rationing; and they dis. 
credited every Socialist soothsayer by maintaining full employ. 
ment. By May, 1955, almost every one of the New Estate con- 
stituencies was either a Tory seat or else a Tory near-miss. 

Let one constituency, Chislehurst in Kent, tell the story of 
them all. Here are the figures for Chislehurst in the last five 
general elections: 

1935: Tory majority, 26,478. 
1945: Socialist majority, 6,279. 
1950: Tory majority, 167. 
1951: Tory majority, 980. 
1955: Tory majority, 3,870. 
That, summed up, was the see-saw. 

In perspective, the Tory resurrection since 1945 stands out as 
the most remarkable achievement in the history of the party 
since Disraeli’s leap in the dark. Lord Woolton and Mr. Butler, 
the Carnot and the Dumouriez of the counter-revolution, are 
entitled to celebrate. For they have led their captors captive. 
They have enlarged the traditional Tory electorate by adding 
to it an army of allies from the New Estate. 

But there are two skeletons at the Tory feast. 


The Pool of Frenzy 


Between 1919 and 1939 three hundred and fifty thousand 
people emigrated from the South Wales coalfield into England 
The great majority of them now form part of the New Estate. 
And they are, in the main, the irreconcilables of British politics 
—bitter, rancorous, fanatical. When Mr. Aneurin Bevan spoke 
of his ‘deep burning hatred’ for the Tory party he spoke for 
most of his fellow-emigrants as well as for himself. 

Almost every one of the New Estate constituencies in the 
south of England, as well as several in the west country, Lanca- 
shire and the Midlands, contains a hard core of irreconcilable 
Welsh. They are the driving-power of the Socialist machine. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that this machine would come 
to a standstill over large areas of England if the Welsh were 
subtracted from it. 

There is a rich, untilled field for research into the Welsh con- 
tributions, past and present, to British Socialism. (It would be 
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ipteresting to compile a list of the Welsh emigrants in Parlia- 
ment who sit for English and Scottish Socialist seats; in: the 
trade union leaderships; in the Socialist headquarters at Trans- 
port House: in the Socialist and Left-wing press.) 

The Welsh emigrant has become as great a nuisance in our 

slitics as the Irish emigrant was in American politics; and with 
far less cause. By contrast with the famine uf 1847—the death- 
carts at Bantry workhouse, the mass graves at Skibbereen, 
and the other folk-memories of the Irish poor—South Wales on 
the dole was a place of plenty. Not Tory misrule, but techno- 
logical change, caused unemployment; the fact that oil and 
electricity displaced Welsh coal. On the New Estates the Welsh 
now work in factories created by the Tory tariff, live in houses 
built by Tory loans, made cheap by Tory subsidies. But their 
hatred is unending. They are the hot-gospellers of the ancient 
grudge. 

It is said that the older a man gets, the better he could swim 
when he was a boy. The further away in time and space the 
Welsh get from Wales, the more frightful grow their memories 
of Tory misrule. 

The reasons lie buried in racial psychology. They derive 
perhaps from a certain sense of inferiority, an inability to 
become assimilated, the desire to compensate for feelings of 
inadequacy by inflated stories of hardships undergone. There 
is no parallel to their bitterness among New Estate settlers 
from other pre-war slump areas. Migrants from Lancashire, 
Durham and the Clyde display none of it. (On some New 
Estates in Middlesex it is noticeable that the North Country 
settler acts rather as a political poultice to his Welsh neigh- 
bours. He is apt, in particular, to discredit tearful anti-Tory 
tales about the Jarrow March of 1936—knowing, as he does, 
that the Tories of Jarrow took part in it, while the Socialist 
Party both banned it and boycotted the marchers.) 

Whatever the reasons may be, the rancour of the Welsh 
emigrants is the ugliest fact about the politics of the New Estate. 
They provide a pool of frenzy from which their demagogues 
and journalists can draw apparently unlimited quantities of 
mud and vapour. So long as full employment lasts, they are 
comparatively ineffectual. But any retreat from full employ- 
ment would provoke a tidal wave; and the Tory party, I 
believe, would then suffer a severe electoral shock throughout 
the New Estate constituencies. 


Wanted: An Image 


But the New Estate presents the Tory party with a far bigger 
problem. It is: How can this army of recently arrived allies be 
integrated into Toryism? For Toryism must absorb them, just 
as the Liberal Unionists were absorbed a’ generation ago. 

As things are, the New Estate for the most part is not Tory 
by conviction. It is conservative. It wants to stay put. As 
passionately as any die-hard ever did, it upholds the status quo 
as the highest value in politics. It is largely agnostic, its ideal 
a cushioned secularism. How far the basic tenets of Toryism— 
that human perfectibility is a delusion, that the existence of evil 
is immutable, that man is primarily a being with a context in 
eternity—can be extended to the New Estate I will not attempt 
to discuss. This must depend on the extent to which England 
as a whole can be brought back to our traditional moral values. 

In mundane terms, Tory policies can no doubt be shaped on 
a basis that will hold the new recruits without alienating the 
middle and professional classes from which Toryism has drawn 
most of its strength in the past. But there are some obstacles 
here. Let me illustrate one of them by an example. 

I recall the effect produced on a New Estate audience in 
Lancashire not long ago by a distinguished soldier, a traditional 
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Tory, who was rash enough to become reminiscent about ‘the 
cheers in my dormitory when I got my House colours.’ His 
listeners reacted with considerable emphasis. 

For the New Estate does not see itself—even in fantasy—as 
belonging, now or ever, to the background implied in those 
words. Nannies, nursery tea, prep schools, cricket matches on 
village greens, housemasters, jests about Latinless Old Etonians 
—they are all emotive symbols; and the emotion they produce 
is mockery. (The response is usually far different among hard- 
up members of the professional classes; to them they evoke a 
nostalgia for a world they have lost.) 

The New Estate is a classless zone, neither proletarian nor 
bourgeois. It has turned its back on the first, but it does not 
wish to assimilate to the second. Any attempt to address it as 
though it belonged to either will fail. One reason for the near- 
collapse of Socialist propaganda to the New Estate since 1950 
is that it is still pitched in proletarian keys. And one reason for 
the success of Tory propaganda is that the party, with some 
exceptions, has been quick to adjust itself to the classless note. 
Throughout his reign at Central Office, Lord Woolton—him- 
self a grammar school and ‘redbrick’ product—displayed a 
comprehension of his new recruits that was exact, complete, 
and psychologically flawless. This was shown, notably, by the 
Tory eagerness to exploit television—in contrast to the Social- 
ist fears and fumblings. 

Where does Toryism go from here? I will hazard a forecast. 
In my opinion, the New Estate is seeking an ideal image of 
itself. The advertisers are trying to provide one for it, not with 
much success so far. If the Tories can supply that image—if 
they can give the New Estate a mental picture of itself as a 
Tory Voter, rather as the pre-war proletarian came to see him- 
self as an idealised Labour Voter—they will take a big step 
towards turning their new recruits into long-service men. 


George Macaulay 
Trevelyan 


By DAVID KNOWLES* 


XACTLY one hundred years ago, at the end of 

January, 1856, Macaulay went down from the Albany 

to Kensington to view Holly Lodge, which he proposed 
to buy; with him went his devoted sister Hannah, Lady 
Trevelyan. A few weeks earlier the fourth volume of the 
History of England had appeared, and the Longman of the 
day was soon able to present the author with the celebrated 
cheque for £20,000, explaining, with the engaging candour 
characteristic of publishers. that otherwise there would be too 
much money lying about the office. Though only fifty-six, 
and able to memorise the roll of the House of Lords without 
difficulty, as well as the Fasti of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Macaulay looked, and felt himself to be, an old and tired man, 
and in the event he lived for less than four years on 
Campden Hill. 

When he died he had been in production for nearly thirty- 
five years, dating from the Essay on Milton. There was an 
interval of sixteen years, during which his nephew, George 
Otto Trevelyan, was making his career and reputation, and 
then, in 1876, appeared the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
which many would place third among the great biographies 
in the language. In the same year, a month before the book, 
there appeared also George Macaulay Trevelyan. For forty 
years thenceforward Sir George, his father, in the midst of 


* Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. 
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an active public life, which included a spell in Dublin as 
chief secretary on the morrow of the Phoenix Park murders, 
continued to publish a series of notable historical works. 
Before the century was out his son had joined him, and now 
for fifty years has been a mainstay to his publishers, and 
latterly also to the Welfare State. Thus for 130 years, or twenty 
years longer than the duration of the Stuart period, the dynasty 
of Macaulay has exercised its sway. It is a spectacle without 
parallel in English literature, perhaps in any literature, and 
is not rendered less remarkable when we recall that two of 
the three have been Cabinet Ministers, two members of the 
Order of Merit, and all three (though in different categories) 
Fellows of Trinity. It is truly a dynasty of the mind, for all 
its members have found their home as historians in the golden 
age of the Whigs between the Revolution and the Reform Bill. 
Was it Ariel, or Clio herself, who inspired the telephone 
manager to allot to Dr. Trevelyan, on his return to Cambridge, 
the magic number 1688? 

Historians are apt to debate, in their dry academic fashion, 
the reasons why the books of their colleagues sell. Trevelyan, 
for his part, has never made a secret of his creed. It is that 
each generation. in its brief today, longs to know more of 
its elder brothers and sisters, hid in death’s dateless night, 
how they lived and fought our battles of liberty and made 
angels weep at their doings—longs for that contact of person 
with unknown person that poetry achieves on another level. 
For this, the writer of history must have, besides a love of 
truth and infinite industry, two instruments, the command of 
words and the power of narration. Trevelyan once wrote: 
‘The art of history remains always the art of narrative. That 
is the bed-rock.’ To that word he has always been faithful, 
caring not a whit for the murmurs of soured ancients. 

No one may call this a facile kind of history. Behind the 
trilogy of Garibaldi and the volumes of Queen Anne lie years 
of travel in Italy, years of work in libraries and the British 
Museum, and a formidable bibliography; behind the Social 
History is a lifetime of reading, reflection and experience. Of 
this the reader sees nothing. He remembers only a hundred 
pictures: Garibaldi gazing from the heights upon the groves 
and palaces of Palermo; Shakespeare passing the gunpowder 
plotters in Welcombe Woods; Marlborough chafing at 
Eugene’s delay before Blenheim; the great storm of 1703 
sweeping over Eddystone; the luminaries of Edinburgh’s 
bench and bar lurching down the murky wynd at midnight, 
assailed by exhalations whizzing from the skies. 

But on an eightieth birthday we do not think of books 
alone, and indeed to those many who have known Dr. 
Trevelyan either as teacher or friend or Master of Trinity the 
books mean less than the man. Some have been surprised 
at first by the brusque manner, the incisive word, or the silence 
difficult to break; they have soon come to admire a simplicity 
of life and speech, and an exquisite courtesy of act as well as 
of word. They have recognised the deep convictions, the 
respect for liberty, the love of toleration of the great generation 
of Liberals. The last three lines of Chaucer’s characterisation 
of his Knight might have been written of Trevelyan. It must 
have come as a surprise to many to learn that he was born 
in a mansion belonging to his mother, lived as a boy in another 
belonging to his father, and inherited a third from a relative. 
They think of him rather as one born in Warwickshire, within 
a mile of Shakespeare’s birthplace, and among the oaks and 
dingles of Arden. He has loved ‘the wind-grieved Apennine’ 
and (unexpectedly) the village folk of Calabria; like 
Wordsworth, he has wandered for long days ‘lonely as a 
cloud’ on Lakeland fells or in the wide spaces of the moors 
between the Wall and The Cheviot. Somehow his readers 
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know and love this, for when all is said and done, even ip q 
our age, what is elemental and central never fails to attract 
Trevelyan has written somewhere that when philoso 
talked he admired and was silent; he ‘had no Philosophy 
beyond a love of things good and a hatred of things eyjj? It 
is a simple programme—some would call it simpliste~ang 
might well seem a question-begging inanity. Only one of 
Trevelyan’s sincerity and intellectual humility could give the 
words strength, as embodying all that is to be learnt of profi 
in history or in life. 


The Chair of Poetry 


By OXONIAN 


EW recent events in Oxford—not excluding even the 
|- great road question—have made more of a splash in the 

outside world than the closely contested election op 
February 9 of Mr. Auden to the professorship of poetry. In 
Oxford itself, of course. the hum of intrigue in every common 
room has long been like that of a dynamo. 

The principal boss, the Kingmaker in the post-war period, 
has been Dr. Enid Starkie, Fellow of Somerville and Reader 
in French Literature, a person of electric energy who smokes 
cigars and who has ‘managed’ Mr. Auden. This is her second 
great triumph. The first is worth recalling. Five years ago 
in 1951 Dr. Starkie managed with equal success the electoral 
fortunes of Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, the now retiring professor, 
Like the present election this too was an ideological battle~ 
not merely a contest between personalities. For the other 
candidate, who was first in the field and backed by a long 
and imposing list of sponsors, including many heads of 
colleges and leading members of the English faculty, was none 
other than Mr. C. S. Lewis. In these elections there are always 
two important blocs to consider—the English faculty because 
its members, being interested, bother to vote, and the clergy 
because they usually take their MAs. As a famous expositor 
of popular Christianity Mr. C. S. Lewis naturally had the 
latter as well as the former on his side. 

Moreover he was a fellow of Magdalen and could rely ona 
good deal of support from the members of that. great, if at 
times somewhat turbulent, college. The Magdalen voters have 
often been an important factor in elections to the chair of 
poetry. It was held by two successive Presidents, Sir Herbert 
Warren and Mr. George Gordon. When the latter’s tenure 
ended in 1938, the college, by what can only be described as 
a triumph of machine and clerical politics, secured the election 
—on a split vote—of its Chaplain, the Rev. Adam Fox (now 
a Canon of Westminster) against the English faculty’s two 
candidates, Sir E. K. Chambers and Lord David Cecil. 

Undeterred by these obstacles Dr. Starkie threw herself 
into the fray with indefatigable energy. She wrote hundreds 
of letters, canvassed unceasingly and produced a large number 
of supporters drawn on the whole—though by no means 
exclusively—from the more radical elements in the University. 
Perhaps Mr. C. S. Lewis’s list of sponsors was slightly too 
awe-inspiring, and there will long be dispute as to who gained 
by the understandable confusion of names. At all events Mr. 
Cecil Day Lewis won by a short head, and has been a most 
successful professor. 

Flushed with victory Dr. Starkie once again resolved to 
manage a victorious ‘progressive’ candidate. Once again she 
resolved to fight the battle of the somewhat faded avant-garde 
world of the Thirties, and, in order to be first in the field, at 
an early stage selected Mr. Auden as the next professor. There 
was, it is true, a legal difficulty. To be eligible the candidate 
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must be an Oxford MA—a technicality which had dished the 
hypothetical chances of Mr. T. S. Eliot some years ago—and 
Mr. Auden, though qualified (he took a 3rd in English), had 
not gone through this formality. Moreover, when approached 
he showed no inclination to comply. Dr. Starkie wisely did 
not press the matter. A few weeks later, to the perhaps naive 
surprise of some of its members, Mr. Auden applied to his 
old college, Christ Church, to take his MA in absentia. 

Dr. Starkie meanwhile had been canvassing with vigour and 
success in the modern language faculties (where she wields 
much influence), among progressives, radicals, and the ‘left’ 
of every denomination political or literary—and not only in 
that field. She also secured the unexpected support of such 
pillars of conservatism as Lord David Cecil. Naturally these 
activities did not go unremarked. Not everyone shared Dr. 
Enid Starkie’s penchant for the pink bohemianism of a quarter 
of a century ago, and it was agreed that in this respect Mr. 
Auden was a good deal more so than Mr. Cecil Day Lewis. 
Then there was the fact that Mr. Auden had taken American 
citizenship in 1938, and some—no doubt reactionary—persons 
mumbled inarticulately about the war and also about Mr. Guy 
Burgess. There was too a certain feeling that Dr. Starkie had 
got away with quite enough already. ‘Are we to be governed 
by a one-woman clectoral board?’ an elderly and distinguished 
personage was heard to mutter. The English faculty was 
lukewarm, and the clerical vote too was against Mr. Auden, 
for reasons into which we need not enter and which are not 
confined to scepticism about his ability to judge a poem on 
a sacred subject. Nor could Mr. Auden rely on any substantial 
support from his own college. A right-wing resistance move- 
ment soon began to form. 

But who was to be the anti-Auden candidate? The Right is 
always worse at political organisations than the Left, and here 
a disastrous error occurred, responsibility for which cannot 
be determined. First in the field was Mr. Wilson Knight of 
Leeds University, a distinguished Shakespearian scholar. His 
candidature was largely sponsored by a young Fellow of 
Merton who, having recently liberated himself from the 
shackles of the Law, for which austere subject he had 
originally been elected as college tutor, and floated up into 
the airy world of English Literature, may pardonably have felt 
that sense of exuberance which occasionally goes to the head. 

At this stage a far more powerful person intervened. The 
Warden of All Souls, Mr. John Sparrow, had long regarded 
the works of Mr. Auden with distaste. Reviewing, some twenty 
years ago, The Orators, Mr. Sparrow described it as ‘a work 
in which no single intelligible purpose is to be discerned—a 
jumble of images and jottings’. He is by no means alone in this 
view, and had soon rallied a formidable bloc of supporters in 
favour of a far more convincing ‘right-wing’ candidate—Sir 
Harold Nicolson. Sir Harold is not a poet, but why should a 
professor of poetry be one? They usually are not, and it is 
certain that Sir Harold would have lectured on poetry with 
the same witty and feline urbanity which he brings to every 
other subject. Moreover had he not recently written a book 
entitled Good Behaviour, thereby assuring for himself the 
major share of the Wykehamist vote—always a useful support 
in these elections? There was a further asset on Sir Harold’s 
side. He was sponsored by Sir Maurice Bowra, the Warden of 
Wadham, ex-Vice-Chancellor and a University politician of 
consummate skill. Sir Maurice had in the past himself secured 
the chair and—what was more—secured it unopposed. 

By now Dr. Starkie had collected no less than 100 signatures 
for Mr. Auden. It should be explained that names of candi- 
dates and their nominators appear in the University Gazette 
a week before polling day, and much turns upon producing 
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a long and reputable list in order to sway the floating vote. 
It should not, however, be too long and reputable or it may 
produce the opposite effect to that intended. Mr. Sparrow and 
his friends had no hope of rivalling Dr. Starkie’s list in 
quantity, but they were determined to do so in quality. But, 
as Dr. Starkie told a newspaper, even if Sir Harold’s side had 
more heads it had not nearly so many professors. She declared 
that she was reasonably sure of victory, but, as she admitted, 
the mere fact of having 100 names did not necessarily mean 
that they would all vote. As an opponent of Mr. Auden 
observed, some dons would sign their own death warrants 
for the sake of peace and quiet, and a rumour began to circulate 
that many of Mr. Auden’s nominators, who had signed long 
before they knew that Sir Harold was in the field, might change 
their allegiance. Dr. Starkie in her newspaper interview put 
the matter pithily. ‘The great trouble with this kind of 
brouhaha,’ she said, ‘is that Oxford is packed with the kind 
of people I call “hedgers and ditchers”. They hum and they 
haw, they hedge and sometimes they ditch you—you never 
know where you are.’ 

However Dr. Starkie’s apprehensions were not justified. The 
poll was, despite icy weather, one of record size—nearly 500. 
Mr. Auden obtained 216 votes, Sir Harold Nicolson 192 
and Mr. Knight only 91. Dr. Starkie has thus gained a notable 
triumph in what was in many ways an ideological battle— 
although it was fought with a good humour unusual in such 
struggles. All Oxford is now speculating as to whether in 
five years’ time the Kingmaker will herself be a candidate at 
the next election. One thing seems reasonably certain: she is 
unlikely to emulate Sir Maurice Bowra, and be elected 
unopposed, but in view of her own past record in these elections 
she would be the last to complain at this. 
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H. L. Mencken 


By D. W. BROGAN 


ARYLAND, my Maryland,’ has lost its most famous 
M son and the chief city of the Free State its most 
devoted citizen. For above all else, Henry Louis 
Mencken was a Baltimore man and, Antaeus-like, he drew 
strength from the soil that bore him. His devotion brought its 
own reward, for it was his volumes of autobiography that 
brought him back from the past in which the quick oblivion 
of the American way of life had nearly buried him. And the 
title of the first volume, Happy Days, seems most appropriate. 
With far better reason than Hazlitt, Mencken could say that he 
had had a happy life. Yet his humorously Schopenhauerish 
view of life was tested harshly enough. He lost, after a few 
years of happiness, the wife he had married, to universal sur- 
prise, in his fifties and he was struck in his late sixties with a 
peculiarly distressing form of aphasia. He could not read; he 
could not now answer every letter the day it came; he could 
not comment on the American scene. It was a loss, for 
although in the present American temper Mencken’s robust 
agnosticism would be regarded as a kind of treason, the new 
American religious salesmanship sometimes calls for his lively 
scorn as much as did the fanaticism of rural Tennessee in the 
Twenties. It may be that the young are right in disregarding 
everything that he wrote before The American Language (in- 
cluding that valuable work on Women whose fundamental 
soundness he showed when he at last succumbed to matri- 
mony), but that is partly because he had, in fact, made certain 
types of provincial smugness impossible. The new types of 
100 per cent. American may not be any better, but they are 
different. 


Despite his contempt for ‘wowsers,’ ‘do-gooders,’ zealots of 
all kinds, Mencken was a man with a ‘concern.’ He wanted 
people to be left alone, to pursue their own follies, their own 
sins. Out of such freedom came the rich and comic variety of 
American life that Mencken loved; for it is hard to believe that 
Mencken disliked any of his victims, even Bryan, even ‘Lord 
Hoover.’ There was something engagingly silly about the most 
popular and righteous of men, and American life provided the 
inevitable banana skin for the righteous to slide on. But since 
the pompous were able to badger the weak, the unpopular, it 
was not enough to wait for the banana skin; it was necessary 
to apply the paddle to the seat of their pants, to what Mencken 
would have called ‘the glutaeus maximus.’ For next to poetry 
and music Mencken cherished the art and science of medicine. 

He had an unlimited appetite for ‘clinical excerpts’ and 
thought that doctors made the best company, even better than 
that of enlightened Catholic priests. What he liked about both 
was their professional attitude. Such and such a man had an 
incurable disease, bodily or spiritual, and that was that. The 
references to ‘my physician,’ ‘my rector’ were not merely a 
humorous trick; they were a protest against humbug and 
amateurish incompetence of all kinds. The theology of the 
Bible Belt annoyed him as much as did the claims of osteo- 
pathy. Because he fought the Bible Belt, as incarnated in 
that once eminent Methodist ecclesiastical statesman, Bishop 
Cannon, Mencken got the reputation of being a radical, earn- 
ing abuse in the Twenties that was renewed in the Thirties 
when the indignant ‘Liberals’ learned (as they might have 
noticed had they been brighter) that Mencken was no radical 
but a stout conservative whose ideal polity was pre-1914 
Germany. 
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Having such enemies got him credited with some frien, 
that he did not cherish as much as he was thought to do, He 
did appreciate Dreiser’s merits, but that intolerably blyy. 
pencilled prose was not really to his liking and the virtue 
lack of it of the Dreiser heroines was a topic whose importang 
Mencken failed to see. Female virtue was not prized by him 
nor was his belief in its prevalence very widespread—if op. 
may judge by the stories from his unpublished diary wig, 
which more than once he has shocked me. Despite his Tough- 
house manner, Mencken was a highbrow. He admired Bach as 
much as did Frederick the Great. His favourite modern nove. 
ist was Joseph Conrad; he had a deep if critical admiration for 
Kipling and he was a secret poet. He owned the first Cézanne 
ever seen in Baltimore and he had a genuine admiration for 
real scholarship, even for impressive pedantry. 


That came out in the great series on The American 
Language. He was no mere accumulator of vocabularies; he 
had a deep interest in and as far as I can judge (which is no 
at all) a serious knowledge of theories of language. But his maip 
interest was in language as a clue to the nature of American 
society. Of course, he began his studies as a protest against the 
colonial attitude of so many American professors and proof- 
readers, their belief in a ‘standard English’ against whose rules 
American barbarians were in constant revolt. He stressed the 
autonomy of American speech and writing and continued to 
fight his battles long after the campaign was won. (He would 
have rejoiced in the recent correspondence in the Manchester 
Guardian about ‘to contact.) When I began to be in constant 
correspondence with him over such questions, he was curiously 
reluctant to admit that English and American were getting 
more alike as English was becoming a dialect of American. 
He would not take my word for it that the English for ‘car 
battery’ was ‘battery,’ not ‘accumulator.’ He didn’t want the 
English to be smart enough to know when they were beaten. 
He was a delighted if pigheaded correspondent. Thus I am 
still credited, over my protests, with an excellent joke that is 
really a trouvaille of Mr. Elliot Nugent. He was fond of lavish 
displays of learning and there was some justice in the little 
poem printed in the pre-Luce Life: 


I sing of Mr. H. L. Mencken 

Who interlards his choice Gedenken 

With scraps of high-school German prose, 
To show the world how much he knows. 


But when he liked, which was often, he could write ‘straight.’ 
His political reporting was admirable as long as the issues were 
purely formal. Even his great gaffe, his belief that FDR would 
be beaten in 1932, came from his innocent indifference to the 
breadline issues of the campaign. That led him to say that a 
Chinaman would beat Roosevelt, but, as someone retorted, 
the Republicans didn’t run a Chinaman, they ran Mr. Hoover. 


Mencken was an admirable host and talker. More than one 
obituary has commented on his startlingly blue eye. It not only 
looked candid. It was candid. He could rejoice in simple things; 
thus he was excessively grateful when I was able to buy for 
him, in the Charing Cross Road, a book published by Harvard 
University Press whose title, mnocent enough in America, ca- 
not be quoted in this journal. QED. He loved Baltimore and 
was a devoted guide to its present and its past. No doubt, as 
Huck Finn said of Mark Twain, he put in a few stretchers but 
Dichtung is inseparable from Wahrheit, or so. Mencken held in 
matters like these. It has been said, and rightly said, that we 
shall not look upon his like again. ’Tis true and pity ’tis ’tis true. 
We could do with the ‘Americana’ column of the old American 
Mercury. Time magazine is not an adequate substitute. 
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City and Suburban» 
By JOHN BETJEMAN 


he recent keen frosty air has made me acutely aware 

of London’s skyline. Things stand out sharply and I 

wonder whether we are right, even in the acute housing 
shoriage, in building high blocks of flats in the form of eleven- 
to fifteen-storey slabs. For all the space these slabs are meant 
to leave open on the ground, they dominate a whole district 
for miles and cast a gloom of shadow over a considerable 
acreage. Their skylines, sharp as a packing case against the 
sky with a parcel left on top for housing the lift machinery, 
are inexcusably ugly. I believe that London is a horizontal 
and not a vertical city, that street life is our natural way 
of life and that the only high buildings we should have should 
be in the form of towers, not slabs, and that they should rise 
among comparatively low buildings and be as elegant as 
possible. Perhaps some architect will design a tower form 
which will be as welcome and refreshing to the eye as the 
Victoria Tower or the threatened campanile of the Imperial 
Institute. It is impossible to make general rules about building 
heights in London because each case must be treated on its 
merits and London is still a collection of villages, each with 
its distinct quality and characteristic skyline. How many miles 
Soho seems from Hanover Square, yet only Regent Street 
divides them. 


LivinG IN LONDON 

If 1 did not live in the City when in London, which is far 
the pleasantest place to live as it is quiet at night and village- 
like during the day and the other way on from all the rush- 
hour traffic, | think I would choose Canonbury or Bedford 
Park. The first is a spaciously laid out Georgian suburb high 
on a hill top, which has been most beautifully restored and 
brought back to life since the war by private enterprise. The 
second is a picturesque late-Victorian suburb of ‘Queen Anne 
style’ houses designed for artistic people of moderate incomes, 
amid flowering trees and wide winding roads. It is sadly dilapi- 
dated and needs the restoration of its self-respect. 


DELICIOUSLY Dry 

The Bishop of Guildford (Montgomery Campbell), who is 
Bishop of London-elect, is a wit and a character. I have heard 
from many sources of his deliciously dry remarks. But that 
which I have heard most frequently, and therefore regard as 
the most authentic, is about a retreat for priests which was 
held at Farnham Castle. One of the retreatants, unable to 
withstand the lure of the world, went into the town to get 
some tobacco. While on his way there he came face to face 
with the Bishop himself and thought it best to brave his way 
out of the situation by being completely honest, so he said, ‘Oh, 
my Lord, the Holy Spirit guided me here this afternoon to 
get some tobacco.’ ‘Then,’ said the Bishop, ‘one of you must 
be wrong, for it is early closing day.’ I wonder if the Bishop 
could have been that undergraduate of whom Carola Oman 
told me. She said that her father, Sir Charles Oman. had to 
correct some papers in which one of the questions was, ‘If 
Alfred the Great had been alive today, what would he have 
thought of the internal combustion engine?’ The under- 
graduate wrote: ‘If Alfred the Great were alive today he would 
have been so very old that he would have had hardly any 
thoughts at all.’ The risk of printing any little jokes in this 
column is that people will write and say they heard them years 
ago in Australia about somebody else. I therefore apologise 
in advance. 
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STARCH IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


Every day, millions of young hearts are rejoiced by the sight of gay glass 
jars in sweet-shop windows, full of brightly-coloured ‘cushions’ of 
flavoured sugar, clear and translucent as the jars that display them. 

But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once (long ago, it is 
true) the sugar confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of the sugar 
in their sweets, which dulled their surfaces and spoiled their translucency. 
The first attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of tartar and 
so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent crystallisation. That did stop 
the crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic—it 
absorbs moisture from the air, and makes the sweets that contain it damp 
and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer to the problem came from 
starch : glucose, made from starch, proved to be the ideal crystal inhibitor. 
Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords a colloidal medium in 
which sugar crystals cannot form. Its use for this purpose in sugar 
confectionery is now the largest single use of glucose. 

Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division of Brown 
and Polson, produce 200,000 tons of starch products a year: more than 
400 different products, which are helping more than 80 different industries 
to reduce production costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent more 
than 100 years in building up this large and varied business. We have 
learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch products, and our advice 
is freely at your disposal. 





CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY JIMITED 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these 
advertisements how starch 
products are helping other 
industries you may see new 
possibilities of turning them to 
account in your own business. 





THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 











We shall be glad to discuss 
them with ou Brown& Polson 
WELLINGTON HOUSE, (25/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Letters to the Editor 


The New Estate 
Burke or Gallup ? William Gregory 
The John Gordon Society Christine Thomson, 
A. Livesey, Peter Wildeblood, 

Helen Montgomery 


Charles Curran 


War Correspondents Cyril Ray 
Deus ex Machina P.J. D. Wiles 
The Altar W. I. Croome, Rev. John F. Balley 
The William Temple Association M. W. Smart 
Nigerian Unity E. F. G. Haig 


Destitution Frank L. Carter 





THE NEW ESTATE 


Sir,—Mr. John O'Leary, the Borough Librar- 
ian of Dagenham, apparently disagrees (as he 
is entitled to do) with my opinions about the 
New Estate; but after studying the letter from 
him that you printed last week I am com- 
pletely unable to discover why. He assures me 
(a) that the building of Dagenham had noth- 
ing to do with the motor trade and (b) that its 
standards of parenthood are ‘generally high 
and on occasion heroic’. No doubt. But as 
the New Estate would say, So what? Neither 
assertion has the remotest connection with my 
article. 

His letter, in fact, is an irrelevant trumpet 
blast on behalf of Dagenham—where, it seems, 
every prospect pleases and not even Mum is 
vile. Mr, O’Leary’s pride in the borough that 
employs him does him credit. So far from 
wishing to speak lightly about his expenditure 
of his ratepayers’ money on books, I applaud 
it; for Dagenham, where 38,000 people were so 
ill-instructed as to vote’ Socialist at the last 
election, is clearly in urgent need of books (and 
by books I mean, as I am sure Mr. O’Leary 
does, objects with stiff covers, not copies of 
Reveille).—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES CURRAN 
London, WC2 


BURKE OR GALLUP? 


Sir—In discussing the general principle in- 
volved—that politicians should act on their 
own judgement and not ‘abdicate their 
responsibilities’ to public opinion polls—it is, 
perhaps, permissible to treat Gallup and Mass 
Observation as though the two organisations 
were one and the same. But on the particular 
point at issue, capital punishment, the two 
polls are—forgive me—polls apart. 

As you state, Mass Observation ‘showed 
that more people approved than disapproved 
of hanging’. The Gallup Poll, on the other 
hand, puts the retentionists in the minority. 
Only 1 in 4 (26%) are content to leave the 
law as it is. More (45%) are in favour of 
experimental abolition than oppose it (41%). 
Moreover the Gallup Poll suggests that if 
the abolitionist is prepared to accept your 
advice and ‘educate public opinion’, public 
opinion will eventually support him. At 
present only 3 in every 10 are aware: 





(a) that besides Britain only one other 
European country (France) retains the 
death penalty for murder, and 

(b) that abolition of the death penalty in 
other countries has not led to an increase 
in the number of murders committed. 

Two-thirds of this group support the suspen- 
sion of the death penalty. 

As discussion on the reasons for the 
differences between the two polls is probably 
of only limited interest, I refrain from further 
comment on that score and take up the 
gravamen of your complaint against Gallup. 
Is it really a case of alternatives—Burke or 
Gallup? Why not Burke and Gallup? To 
insist that Bristol’s representative should not 
sacrifice his judgement to the electors’ opin- 
ions, is not to say that he should ignore them, 
still less to hold them in contempt as having 
‘no merit’. 

Maybe there are occasions when the elected 
representative should be prepared to disregard 
public opinion. (I doubt, incidentally, whether 
the issue of capital punishment is one of those 
occasions in a society which operates a jury 
system. The jury is, in effect, an ‘organ of 
public opinion’). But when he does so he 
should act not in ignorance of the fact but 
in the knowledge of it. A Bill becomes law 
when it receives the Royal Assent, but unless 
or until it gets the sanction of public opinion 
it is unlikely to be fully effective. The legislator 
who acts simply on his own judgement and 
does not take the necessary step of ‘educating 
public opinion’ will not serve Bristol well. By 
informing him of the state of public opinion 
the Gallup Poll can render a valuable service 
and enable him not only to exercise his judge- 
ment but to exercise it effectively—Yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM GREGORY 
The British Institute of Public Opinion, 

59 Brook Street, W1 


{Our article was written before the publica- 
tion of the encouraging Gallup figures. We 
made no ‘complaint against Gallup.’ We 
merely suggested that more is required of 
Ministers than perusal of the results of opinion 
polls—a view which is strengthened by the 
conflicting results of these polls—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY 
Sir.—A large number of applications have 
been received for membership of the John 
Gordon Society. Individual replies will be sent 
as promptly as possible, with an invitation to 
attend the first General Meeting of the Society 
early next month.—Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTINE THOMSON, Hon. Sec. 
Flat 5, 32 Westbourne Terrace, W2 


* 


Sir—May I applaud the formation of the 
John Gordon Society and make formal 
application for membership? 

In appreciation of the wholesome work 
undertaken, I should like to present a portrait 
of Mr. Gordon to be hung in the Society’s 
committee rooms. The artist I have consulted 
for this purpose envisages a handsome canvas, 
depicting Mr. Gordon in the role of Diana, the 
Goddess of Chastity, holding in one hand 
The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin and in the other 
an expurgated copy of the Old Testament. 

Before finally commissioning this work, I am 
prepared to give serious consideration to any 
alternative suggestion of merit.—Yours faith- 
fully. A. LIVESEY 


148B, Sloane Street, SW1 
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Sir—Your correspondent Mr, Grai 
Greene, who told your readers last week of his 
intention to form a John Gordon Society, mug 
have been surprised to find himself being 
reviled in the Sunday Express by the very 
object of his admiration. A possible explana- 
tion is that Mr. Gordon has confused the Mr 
Greene of your columns with another person 
of the same name, a novelist. Such an error 
on the part of an experienced journalist is not 
as improbable as a layman might think. Ye 
another confusion arose, a year or so ago, in 
the minds of Sunday Express readers when 
they read that a Mr. John Gordon, a Scottish 
journalist, was on trial for committing a mur. 
der in circumstances of which our own Mr. 
John Gordon would certainly not have 
approved.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER WILDEBLOOD 
30 St Paul's Road, Canonbury, N1 


* 

Sir,—I have every sympathy with the objects 
of the John Gordon Society, but is the Society 
in danger of encouraging the very evil that it 
hopes to defeat? Sometimes an attack on an 
undesirable book serves as an advertisement. 
I know for a fact that booksellers have re- 
ceived many demands for Vladimir Nabakov’s 
Lolita since Mr. Gordon’s original paragraph, 
This was not Mr. Gordon’s intention, and the 
Society must not fall into the same mistake, 
Could not Mr. Gordon, Mr. Greene and Mr, 
Sutro form a Committee to give constructive 
and kindly advice to novelists before their 
books are published? Then the novels could 
appear with—would it be immodest to call it 
so?—the accolade of the John Gordon 
Society.—Y ours faithfully, 

HELEN MONTGOMERY 
Renfrew Street, Glasgow 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS 


Sir.—My old friend and colleague, Gerard 
Fay, is a distinguished journalist who, when he 
laid down his pen for a while, soldiered with 
distinction. So there is double weight behind 
his attack on war correspondents (in review- 
ing Eye Witness by Noel Monks in the 
Spectator, February 10), and a double obliga- 
tion on a former war correspondent to defend, 
not himself, but former campaigning com- 
panions, good journalists and brave men, who 
are dead now and cannot speak for them- 
selves. 

I write only of those I knew, and knew in 
the field, and I am in honour bound to assure 
those who read Fay’s review that men such 
as Chester Wilmot and Guy Byam of the BBC; 
Christopher Lumby of The Times; Evelyn 
Montague of the Manchester Guardian; 
Christopher Buckley of the Daily Telegraph; 
Alexander Clifford of the Daily Mail; Philip 
Jordan of the News Chronicle; Bernard Gray 
of the Daily Mirror; and A. B. Austin of the 
Daily Herald, who are all now dead (most 
of them because they lost their lives in action, 
or shortened them in the field), were not to 
be fobbed off with ‘too much hand-out stuff 
or bamboozled into writing ‘pure fiction, not 
because they made it up but because they 
were told a pack of lies to begin with.’ They 
were too experienced as reporters for that, as 
they were too conscientious to be found only 
on ‘the outskirts of action.’ 

It was chance, and not through any lack of 
eagerness, I know, that Fay did not himself 
go into action until the Normandy campaign, 
where he was wounded. By that time, it Is 
true, the number of correspondents had 
grown, as also the self-importance of Army 
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public Relations. It may even be that by then 
the older and more experienced correspon- 
dents were a little battle-tired. But at the begin- 
ning of the war many knew more about soldier- 
ing (having learned in Spain and Abyssinia) 
than the soldiers, and | can think off-hand of 
at least three correspondents—Alan Moore- 
head. of the Daily Express, Basil Gingell of 
Exchange Telegraph. and Alex Clifford—who 
were mentioned in despatches, long before 
Normandy. for tending wounded under fire; 
themselves unarmed, of course, and ineligible. 
incidentally, as civilians, for the MC for which 
at least one other correspondent was recom- 
mended. 

Especially, 1 would remind Fay that his 
own paper was served first and longest by 
Evelyn Montague, whose despatches from 
Tunisia especially were not only brilliantly 
readable—the best war reporting I have read, 
and | have turned in the files in my time to 
Russell's from the Crimea, Steevens’s from 
the Sudan, J. B. Atkins’s from South Africa, 
and Nevinson’s from the Dardanelles—but 
completely true to the North African land- 
scape, to the tactical course of battle. and to 
the splendours and miseries of war. Another 
Manchester Guardian man arrived on Fay’s 
own Normandy battlefield before H-hour, and 
David Woodward can bear witness, as I can 
and many others, that to arrive at a battle by 
glider is to be uncertain which is its centre and 
which the ‘outskirts’ that Fay is. | think, so 
particularly unfair about 

I know that Gerard Fay is proud of his 
paper and his profession; if he had had the 
chance of seeing more correspondents in more 
campaigns he could have been prouder still.— 
Yours faithfully, 

CYRIL RAY 


The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


DEUS EX MACHINA 

Sir—To decide to launch a great programme 
of technology,’ says Mr. Wilson, ‘or indeed of 
anything else simply because the Russians or 
the Americans have launched a bigger one, is 
to do it for the wrong reason.. Why? What 
about competitive co-existence? There seems 
to be a much better case for the exactly con- 
trary view: the Soviet menace is the only 
reason cogent enough for us to upset the 
balance of our ancient universities. 

And as to this balance, why not found new 
colleges? This is surely the obvious way to 
ensure that staff employed solely by the 
university can get their feet under some High 
Table; while the balance between arts and 
sciences (us opposed to that between colleges 
and university) is obviously wrong and must be 
abandoned 

I seem to detect'in Mr. Wilson’s article the 
widespread fallacy that education, and 
especially at an ancient university, is an end 
in itself. Surely all institutions, even the 
noblest, must subserve the common weal.— 
Yours faithfully, 

P. J. D. WILES 
New Collece. Oxford 


THE ALTAR 
Sir,—Lord Grimthorpe was hasty in ruling that 
there is no altar in the Church of England. 
While the Prayer Book always refers to the 
Holy Table, and employs no other term, the 
Coronation Rites which are formularies of the 
Church of England, from that of James | 
down to that of Queen Elizabeth II, refer only 


to the Altar. A continuous use of the latter 


term can be traced in official documents right 
back ‘to the Reformation; such as Bishop 
Montague’s Visitation Articles of 1638, ‘Is 
your Communion Table, or Altar, of stone, 
wainscot, or joiner’s work, strong, fair, and 
decent?’; or the Canterbury Cathedral inven- 
tory of 1735 which records ‘the Altar hanging 
and Table Cloth of crimson velvet laced with 
Gold’. In books of devotion, by Bishops as well 
as by lesser lights, there is a continuous use 
of the term. Hierurgia Anglicana, Part 1, will 
afford many instances. 

Perhaps Bishop Overall in his Notes of c 
1619, well summed up the controversy in these 
words—‘For the word “table” here stands not 
exclusively, as if it might not be called an altar. 
but to shew the indifference and liberty of the 
name; as of old it was called Mensa Domini. 
the one having reference to the participation, 
the other to the oblation, in the Eucharist.’— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. I. CROOME 


Barton Mill House, Cirencester, Glos 


* 
Sir,—The answer to the question at the end of 
Mr. Harold Danby’s letter in your issue of 
February 10 is ‘yes’ 

An altar is a place of sacrifice. At the 
Reformation the sacrifice of the Mass was 
rejected by the Church of England to be 
replaced by the Scriptural service of ‘the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion’. In the second 
Prayer Book of 1552 the word ‘altar’ was care- 
fully omitted and has never appeared in any 
subsequent revision, being replaced by the 
word ‘table’. 

Stone altars were removed from our 
churches and replaced by wooden Communion 
tables. 

Our Holy Communion service refers to the 
death of Christ as ‘a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world’. Such a sacrifice need not 
and, indeed, cannot be repeated or re-pre- 
sented. Therefore no altar is required but only 
a table where the Lord’s Supper is received 
‘for a continual remembrance of the death of 
Christ, and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby’.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN F. BALLEY 
St Saviour’s Vicarage, Brixton Hill, SW2 


THE WILLIAM TEMPLE ASSOCIATION 
Sir,—Some of your readers may have been 
interested in the remarks of Mr. George 
Goyder in the discussion, ‘Root of All Evil.’ 
which was broadcast on the Home Service on 
December 28, when he spoke of the work of 
the William Temple Association. The Associa- 
tion was founded in 1954 as a society ol 
Anglican graduates and professional people. 
with the aims of bringing them into a fuller 
participation in the life of the Church, and of 
furthering responsible Christian action in 
society. It now has several branches over the 
country, which are attempting to work for 
these ends in various ways, and I should be 
glad to send further information to anyone 
who is interested.—Yours faithfully, 
M. W. SMART 
National Chairman 


Liddon House, 24 South Audley Street, W1 


NIGERIAN UNITY 

Sir,—One sentence in Roger Falk’s very in- 
teresting ‘African Journey’ may perhaps cause 
misunderstanding. He mentions the possibility 





wis 
of ‘the coming end of Nigerian unity.’ Let us 
realise that the only unity Nigeria has ever had 
has been that of British administrative con- 
venience. Up to 50 years ago the prevailing 
relationship between Northern Moslems and 
the pagans of the East and South was that of 
slave-raider and victim: while the Yorubas of 
the West, who have a strong and centripetal 
sense of nationality, differ from the Ibo and 
Ibibio of the East in language, religion and 
political institutions. The English, it has been 
said, have a passion for federation: but it 
might well prove the best solution for that 
loosely knit collection of races known as 
Nigeria if each of the three great sections 
assumed complete freedom of secession: then, 
when each had savoured the benefits, toils and 
troubles of political and economic autonomy, 
they could federate. if they so wished, from 
internal instead of external pressure. As 
Nigerian unity only began in 1914, and is at 
best superficial, nobody need dread its ‘coming 
end.’"—Yours faithfully, 

F. F. G. 


Norfolk Cottage, Eversley, Hants 


HAIG 


DESTITUTION 

Sir.—I have had a letter rom Hong Kong 
dated December 27, 1955, from the wife of 
Archdeacon Donnithorne. This lady has been 
able, through money specially given tor the 
purpose in response to my urgent appeals, to 
help some of the destitute there, There are 
about 30,000 refugees compelled to live in the 
streets and on the rooftops. She writes: 

*. . . Just before your help arrived we had 
discovered that there are hundreds of families 
living . . . in what can be best described as 
little “rabbit-hutches” [on the rooftops]. . 
One day I went to a poor tenement house and 
climbed up [seventy-eight stone steps] to the 
roof and there . . . lived about 20 families. 
Their “houses” were only about up to my 
shoulder in height, made of cardboard or sacks 
or paper for the walls. The furniture? 
There is none at all; the bed is in most cases a 
straw mat on the cement floor of the roof- 


top.... One woman and her son had 
unpicked an old overcoat . and use that 
tattered garment to cover them both... . 


Another little family (father, mother and three 
tiny children under six years old) had one very 
thin wadded quilt . . . and that was all their 
covering ... the young mother has TB. 
There is no water on the roofs and no lavatory 
facilities. 

‘One woman living not very far from us 
works until very late at nights sometimes mak- 
ing paper bags; we have passed her pavement 
“home” many times after 10 p.m... . and 
seen her sitting up beside her sleeping husband 
and children and pasting the bags and folding 
them. . . . I took a parcel of clothes suitable 
for her family and herself. ... She could 
hardly believe that it was for her! She held up 
each garment with such pleasure to admire it 
and then held it against the child for which it 
was meant... .’ 

I earnestly ask you, Sir, to publish this 
letter, that your readers may know of the 
appalling need. If they wish to help relieve this 
tragic suffering, any donations sent to the 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 17 
Broad Street, Oxford, will be sent promptly, 
in full, to Mrs. Donnithorne, — Yours 
faithfully, 

FRANK L. CARTER 


Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
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Contemporary Arts 


Threepenceworth 
THE THREEPENNY OPERA. By Bertolt 
and Kurt Weill. (Royal Court.) 
‘Erst kommt das Fressen, dann kommt die 
Moral.’ Famous words, which affect any of us 
who have read about the Thirties like some- 
thing dimly remembered from the Berlin of 
Sally Bowles, though in fact they have never 
been spoken on a London stage. This is the 
first performance in the West End of any play 
by Brecht, which speaks volumes for the cul- 
tural isolation of London, Not that this is a 
play. It is an opera—an adaptation to the 
author’s own ends of Gay’s Beggars’ Opera— 
but I fancy that it will be remembered rather 
for a dazzling display of theatrical technique 
built on the firm foundation of continental 
cabaret than for any specially musical merit. 
brilliant though Kurt Weill’s tunes are. The 
theme is well worn. It is the old story of the 
thieves who claim to be more moral than the 
society that pursues them, of the Police Com- 
missioner who is soft-hearted to the point of 
sentimentality until his job is threatened, of 
the gang leader betrayed by a whore. Through 
it all goes the same inversion of values, ‘What 
is robbing a bank compared with founding a 
bank?’ And it ends with Mack the Knife’s 
savage denunciation of the police just before 
he is hanged—or not hanged. Here Brecht’s 
adaptation of Villon’s ballad (Fréres humains 
qui aprés nous vivez) is remarkably effective 
as indeed are all the lyrical passages. Into them 
comes the Berlin equivalent of that odd, 
bitterly ambiguous poetry which is distilled in 
certain French films about the life of the great 
towns. The bitterness is very marked. It leaves 
the searing taste in the mouth that is left by 
the whole last phase of the Weimar republic. 
We should be grateful to those who have 
made this production possible in London. So 
grateful am I, in fact, that I rather hesitate to 
make any very devastating criticism of it 
There are, however, two things that must be 
said. The first of them is the least important, 
so I will get it over in a few words. The expres- 
sionism here is a great deal less well done than 
it ought to be. I detected a certain lack of 
smoothness in the handling of lights and so 
forth, especially during the first act. Secondly, 
and more seriously, it struck me that Mare 
Blitzstein’s adaptation was inadequate, to say 
the very least of it. To take one small point, the 
song ‘Pirate Jenny’ is transferred from the first 
act to the second and from Polly to Jenny, the 
prostitute who betrays Mack the Knife. Now 
this is quite legitimate, and I suppose Brecht 
was consulted, but in the translation the ship, 
that coming to bombard the 
town, is called a ‘black freighter’. Now, neither 
of these words occurs in the original. This is 
one instance of misadaptation, which I checked 


Brecht 


is described as 


because the song, as sung on the stage, seemed 
to me obscure, It is a serious instance, because 
it does hide the sense of what seems to me one 
of the best lyrics in the Perhaps Sam 
Wanamaker, who has directed the production 


opera 


with a good deal of skill, could give the text 
a going-over. 
Certain of the performances stood out 


Maria Remusat was quite excellent as Jenny 
Singing the Pirate Song. she 
into it all the nihilism that 
put there. She 


witches’ chorus of prostitutes. Eric Pohlmann 


iged to get 
Brecht 


supported by the 


man 
issuredly 


Was well 





was good as Peachum and Ewan MacColl as 
the Street Singer, though he perhaps was pro- 
duced a little too much as a type. I had more 
doubts about Bil’ Owen as Mack the Knife: 
he was better in the last act than in the first. 
Daphne Anderson was a charming Polly 
Peachum, but not at all her father’s daughter 
as Brecht said she ought to be. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


English Surrealist 


F E, MACwILLIAM, who is holding a large 
exhibition of his recent sculpture at the 
Hanover Gallery, is a very serious, gifted and 
imaginative artist whose work has not received 
the appreciation it deserves, perhaps because 
in point of age he falls between the Moore 
generation and that of the younger British 
sculptors who have been accorded so much 
critical attention. I wish to make this affirma- 
tion first, as much of what follows may seem 
to indicate a less sympathetic estimate than | 
intend. 

Macwilliam tends to be a victim of the two 
most obvious characteristics of his show—the 
inventiveness and the great technical dexterity 
which account for the diversity of the work on 
view. He belongs to that considerable body of 
English artists whose art may be linked with 
the word ‘surrealism’ without possessing the 
fervour or extremism shown by the leaders of 
that movement. (In the same way many 
English painters have flirted with Cubism with- 
out being Cubists; there are none in the history 
of English art.) The work which many will 
associate with Macwilliam’s name—and of 
which there is barely a reminder in this show— 
those discontinuous figures carved in wood or 
stone, were earlier evidence of this and in the 
present exhibition are a few small metal figures 
formed from leaves. Unlike the Henry Moore 
leaf figures, they follow natural structure with 
a literal exactness and lead us into a Grand- 
ville, Lewis Carroll world of plant-animal. 
animal-plant metamorphosis. It is a sign of 
Macwilliam’s tact that he does not make too 
much of this idea; it does not, as in Suther- 
land’s pictures, assume an_ inappropriate 
importance. Another example of his surrealism 
is The Mariner, an eight-foot image made from 
metal with, for a head, the kind of 
marine object which Edward Wadsworth used 
to describe so precisely. An object of this kind 
belongs inescapably to the past and I have only 
begun with these minor works because they do 
indicate an essential element in the artist's 
inspiration. In nearly every case, in fact, the 
sculptures have a religious, mythological or at 


scrap 


least a dramatic origin or reference; The 
Patriarch, Eve, Lazarus, Lazarus and_ the 


Sisters, Death of a Painter, The Orator, these 
are some of Macwilliam’s themes. Unlike 
Germaine Richier, however, whose world is 
not in some respects so very different. he does 
not unity to these ideas through one 
constant system of figuration or one set of 
technical procedures. Can this be because each 
idea has powerfully upon his 
imagination that it has created its own separate 
anatomy and surface? I would like to think so, 
but I am bound to remember the other quality 
in Macwilliam’s work which I have mentioned, 
his technical ingenuity, his fascination by the 
methods of making things. with the range of 
forms and textures to be extracted from his 
materials. | should say immediately that the 


give 


operated so 





result of his inventiveness is a series of 
extremely effective discoveries, The elegance, 
the quiet, unemphatic vitality, the structural 
coherence which is readily seen in the realistic 
portraits of the painter William Scott and his 
wife—extraordinary likenesses—are in fact no 
less evident in every exhibit, but*there is not 
that fusion of idea and form which is essential, 
! believe, when an allusive, poetic imagery ig 
being recreated. The formal and technical 
experimentation seems to detract from the 
force of the idea rather than contain and 
express it. The last exhibition of sculpture at 
this gallery was, if J remember rightly, 
devoted to Germaine Richier; in spite of a 
number of trivial, even silly, pieces the show 
was memorable for this artist’s sculptural force 
and certainty. Macwilliam’s show is always 
interesting, the work serious and admirably 
made, but the total impression is not of power 
and consistency, which I still believe are within 
this sculptor’s grasp. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Operatic Revivals 

The revival of La Traviata at Sadler’s Wells 
is as thoroughly satisfying a presentation of 
this opera as any London has seen lately, It 
holds a nice balance between the ‘teamwork’ 
that this company often achieves only at the 
sacrifice of individual vocal excellence, and the 
superior vocal quality to which its rival com- 
pany is apt to sacrifice consistency, coherence 
and dramatic conviction, The many difficult 
scenes that can so easily, through inadequate 
singing or feeble acting (or both), seem 
ridiculous, are here sentimentally moving as 
they should be. The new Violetta, Elizabeth 
Fretwell, is slightly too heavy in voice to be 
quite right for the part, lacking the high E flat, 
the cdntrolling high pianissimo, and the 
delicacy of tone and phrasing in fioriture that 
it ideally demands, but she is an accurate and 
musical singer, and she has a real voice, of 
great power and excellent control—though she 
would do well to restrain her use of vibrato, 
which she cultivates to the limits of safety, 
and her indulgence in the fashionable and ugly 
trick of sliding into the note from beneath, 
which passes for ‘expressive phrasing’ in 
English singing. William McAlpine as Armand, 
though surprisingly tight of voice, was 
generally pleasing, and Frederick Sharp almost 
made a sympathetic figure of Germont pére— 
a most difficult feat. One or two of Leo 
Quayle’s tempi were painfully slow, owing to 
a seeming misconcertion of the character of 
certain themes, and this dragged the life out 
of some of the love music, especially in the 
earlier part. In brisker sections he was excel- 
lent, and by the later acts the music’s circula- 
tion was healthy all round. 

For a more frivolous but equally agreeable 
evening’s operatic entertainment, Covent 
Garden’s revival of Rimsky-Korsakov’s The 
Golden Cockerel can also be recommended. 
Robert Helpmann’s inventive production of 
the amusing first and last acts is well carried 
off by all the singers. and the slightly tedious 
middle act is made pleasurable by Mattiwilda 
Dobhbs’s virtuoso performance as the Queen. 


Nor is the composer’s contribution to be 
despised. There are several very striking 
pseudo-leitmotives and ingenious musical 


effects, among them the crowing of the cock, 
which recur again and again. and give delight 
as often as they do. It is not a dramatic 
experience like La Traviata, but a gay and 
pretty ‘musical’ for brows both high and low. 

COLIN MASON 
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Man with a background of steel 


tye TAYLOR, foreman teemer in a steel plant at Teeside, first saw hot steel pour from a 
furnace as a boy. His father worked in a steelworks before him. 
This stream of steel flows to all parts of the world. It makes the ships, the bridges, the 
tractors that make up Britain’s exports. 
As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers increase their efforts to turn out steel of the 
quality and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts are men of the calibre of George Taylor. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Time for a New Look 


One of our modern poets, it may be remem- 
bered, was moved to describe the English Mid- 
lands as ‘sodden and unkind.’ This evening. 
however, ITA shock-troops are due to bring 
relief to the distressed area when they advance 
at 1945 hrs. upon the BBC’s Second Front— 
notoriously. bristling with Archers. Still, the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham will be present to 
offer the liberators an official welcome, and 
the Bishop of the diocese has consented to 
close the subsequent TV gala with an Epilogue. 
The blinding, and so frequently misdirected, 
spotlight of modern publicity methods will be 
switched away from the main TV battle area, 
and, with any luck, may remain focussed on 
this new ITA sphere of influence for the next 
few months. One can but hope so, anyway. 
Devoutly. 

For here at last, it seems to me, is that 
badly-needed chance for those in charge be- 
hind the operational scene, in BBC and ITA 
headquarters alike, to take realistic stock of 
the situation brought about by Act of Parlia- 
ment last September: to do this. moreover, in 
the light of their common practical experience 
ever since that memorable, if ludicrously over- 
trumpeted, first competitive TV clash 

Now, surely, is the time for both sets of pro- 
gramme-planners to get down quietly to some 
timely hard-thinking about their prime 
responsibility to provide millions of licence- 
paying viewers, all widely differing in tastes 
and backgrounds, with a regular service of TV 
programmes of genuine quality, each one 
aimed, at all events, at being the best possible 
product of its kind. Really quite a lot, one 
cannot help feeling, might thus be contributed 
to the truly adult viewer’s further appreciation 
of the miracle that is television, brief though 
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the interval may prove before the central 
programme-planning bodies once again find 
themselves subjected to an incessant, madden- 
ing daily stream of ill-informed, pin-pricking, 
gossipy criticism [sic]. 

Having thus proclaimed a welcome truce in 
the futile BBC-ITA sniping campaign, I must 
risk an immediate charge of inconsistency by 
confessing that just now I am finding myself 
puzzled, to put it no more forcibly, by Lime 
Grove’s apparent refusal to admit (more from 
traditional obstinacy than sheer complacency, 
1 suspect) that already the New Boys have 
scored heavily off the Old Masters, and on 
the latter’s historic home ground at that. 

Confronted with the drive and hearteningly 
human vitality now displayed by ITN’s news 
bulletins of every kind——and this, be it remem- 
bered, after only five months of experience, 
with considerably limited initial manpower 
and technical resources—how comes it that 
the BBC remains apparently content to cling 
so tenaciously to a hybrid form of TV news- 
presentation, at once singularly clumsy and 
unrealistic? 

The present outmoded ‘formal’ treatment of 
news bulletins on BBC television (further 
aggravated by the use of regular Broadcasting 
House news-readers, helplessly steeped in 
sound-radio traditions) is unlikely, surely, to 
attract a generation as naturally ‘informal. in 
its day-to-day reaction to the latest news as 
the present generation undoubtedly is. If his 
TV News is going to be presented in so un- 
imaginative a way as to leave our viewer 
pictorially cold, so to speak. one can be per- 
fectly sure that although the TV set may re- 
main switched on, his attention will auto- 
matically and abruptly, be switched off, 

This, of course, is precisely where ITN has 
scored so heavily and so soon; thanks largely. 
in my view, to an early realisation of the simple, 
fundamental truth that the whole essence of 
television is its peculiar quality of intimacy 

Unless someone in real authority at the 
Television Centre takes fairly urgent steps to 
scrap the BBC's present lamentably non- 
telegenic presentation of television news. and 
to replace it by one deliberately streamlined 
for viewing, ITN will further consolidate its 
surprisingly early victory in a field which 
after all. has been hallowed BBC ground. first 
in sound radio and now in television, these 
manv years already. In the not unimportant 
matter of the Corporation being able to retain 
its hold on a nation-wide television audience. 
such an inroad by ITN might well have the 
most serious consequences. 

LIONEL GAMLIN 


American Idyll 


PICNIC. (Odeon.)}—THE 
(Gaumont.) 


ROSE TATTOO. 


JosHUA LOGAN, who its famed for his stage 
productions in America, has transferred Daniel 
Taradash’s Picnic, which he directed in New 
York, to the screen. his first film work for 
nearly two decades. Though the boards would 
miss him it is certain that Mr. Logan should 
devote more of his time to the floor, as he has 
that lovely rare gift of immediately evoking 
an atmosphere, of drawing his audience deep 
into the world he is conjuring. Picnic takes 
place in a small town in Kansas and the story 
concerns the arrival there of a handsome but 
aimless braggart whose exuberance. overlaying 
a frantic desire to settle down, is brilliantly 
interpreted by William Holden The effect on 
the members of one family of this stranger, 
who appears on the day of the community 
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picnic, is delicately contrived; all their inner 
longings, the desire of Kim Novak to be loved 
for something more than her looks, the 
adolescent torments of Susan Strasburg, the 
ambitions of their mother, acted with grea 
understanding by Betty Field, all being woven 
into the preparations for and the furtherance 
ot this communal bean-feast. Love and wash. 
ing one’s hair, anguish and running a three. 
legged race are part of life as we know it, and 
it is this fruit salad of dreams and practicalities 
which gives the film such a_ remarkably 
realistic flavour. A little too obvious, like 
corn, to suit the subtle taste of this piece, js 
Rosalind Russell as a jealous sex-starved 
spinster. She alone is a stage character breath. 
ing a different air, She alone has to make 
dramatic gestures. This touch of Hollywood 
serves to enhance Mr, Logan’s otherwise per. 
fect isolation from the obvious. His eye jg 
clear, his hand bold, and he wafts so much 
freshness into this film of his that he should 
be kidnapped, at all costs, on his way back 
to the theatre. 
m7 

Anna Magnani’s dramatics, unlike Miss 
Russell's, are as elemental as erupting vol- 
canoes, Her emotional range is as huge as the 
Rockies, and in every film in which she appears 
she covers it with the energy of a Harwell, In 
The Rose Tattoo, an adaptation of one of 
Tennessee Williams's sultry plays, she is tamed, 
but only very slightly, by the English language, 
those tine, rushing, passionate streams of 
vitriol getting dammed against the sound bat- 
riers of our gentler tongue. But she is still a 
powerful force, a splendid actress who can 
take any film made anywhere and run away 
with it to the heights. From this story of a 
Sicilian woman whose adored (and tattooed) 
American truck-driver husband is killed and 
who sinks into misery and squalor until she 
meets another truck driver with a rose on his 
chest, she wrings every drop. Whether sitting 
about in a dirty dressing-gown, shouting abuse 
at her neighbours, shaming her daughter, cry- 
ing. praying, trying to get into a corset or 
entertaining Burt Lancaster, she is superb 
Every shadow on her face transmits a message, 
every eyelash responds to her thoughts, the 
depths and the shallows are accurately charted 
with the turn of her finger. Marisa Pavan as her 
daughter is charming and also sensitive, Mr. 
Lancaster a reasonably convincing suitor, but 
the competition is unfair. Anna Magnani is the 
master of both tragedy and comedy, and as this 
film, directed by Daniel Mann at rather than 
round her, starts by being one and ends by 
becoming the other, she holds the fort against 
all comers. Or more, perhaps, like a sponge, she 
wipes them off the slate. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Che 


Spertator 


FEBRUARY 19, 1831 


WorKHOUSE MeRCiES.—A_ person named 
Hughes, master of Hackney Workhouse, was 
on Monday charged before the. Magistrates of 
Worship Street with flogging a little boy with 
a whip made of bull’s hide. The crime of the 
boy was his having, on Saturday night, washed 
his own face, instead of having it washed by 
an old woman who officiates as face-washer 
general to the establishment. He was flogged 
naked, The master excused himself by stating 
that he was in a passion; and the Trustees gav¢ 
him a strong character for humanity,—which 
must have been well deserved, for the school- 
master of the workhouse swore he had resigned 
his situation rather than continue a witness 0 
his brutality. 
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The Idler—and the perfumed paint 


This exotic imagery makes even less sense when it turns out 
that the idler is one of a busy set of conveyor rollers mounted 
on ball bearings, and the perfumed paint a popular housewives’ 
paint which spreads itself evenly and smells of spring flowers as 
it dries. Nevertheless, these divers manufactures have one thing 
in common: both are made by companies in two of the seven 
Divisions of Tube Investments. 

The symbol TI covers a multitude of products that have an 
impact on industrial and everyday life—from electrical cookers 
to rolling mills, skip hoists to building skeletons, precision tubes 
in hundreds of shapes and sizes to aluminium sheet and com- 
ponents for the nuclear energy industry. 

The TI Cycle Division, for instance, is the largest manufacturing unit of its 
type in the world. It produces bicycles, tricycles, tandems, mo-peds, light 
motor-cycles, side-cars and a wide range of bicycle and motor-cycle parts. 
That is one TI Division among the seven which serve the world: Steel Tube 
Division, Engineering Division, Electrical Division, Aluminium Division, 
Steel Division, Cycle Division, General Division. 
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. Tube Investments Limited 


\ o. Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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BOOKS 


Close Thy Wells 


By MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
Pir each ort BARRACLOUGH is a pugnacious writer. 





In each of the papers he has gathered together in this 

book* he enters the ring for another round in what he 
regards as a sustained encounter with the champ of a genera- 
tion or so ago—pathetic old dry-as-dust specialist, who can’t 
see the wood for the trees, now brought out of retirement to 
defend his title. The challenger is a courageous, brisk, perti- 
nacious performer, not much of a stylist but the master of 
some characteristic strokes which he uses relentlessly, and 
determined upon a knock-out. Although there is a certain 
monotony about the whole performance. none of the spectators 
will be inclined to ask for his money back. But his supporters 
have some anxious moments: he gives chances in every 
round; his attention wanders; and having delivered a blow 
he is apt to turn his back upon his opponent (sometimes with 
an exuberant gesture) without waiting to observe its effect. 
Indeed, the battle is not without its Kafkaesque moments; each 
of the contestants delivers himself some damaging blows; 
it sometimes seems that the title being fought for was not 
only never in fact held by the champ, but is such that the 
appropriate holder would have been, not a boxer at all, but 
a long-distance runner; and when the lights go dim (as they 
occasionally do) what is going on appears to be an auction- 
sale with only one bidder. 

There is (we are told) a demand by intelligent people for a 
‘view’ of European history. They want to know what it is 
all about; they want to be told its ‘meaning.’ But when they 
turn to the historian he is found unable or indisposed to pro- 
vide what they want—and this is ‘another example of the 
notorious trahison des clercs, because the demand is reason- 
able and one which an historian has a duty to answer. More- 
over, since historians give no ‘view’ of what it is all about, the 
vacuum is filled by the writings of ‘amateurs’ who point to 
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the ‘lessons of history’ while the historian is fiddling about 
with isolated facts. 

But just when the reader is considering what all this jg 
about, the scene changes. We are told what is wrong is not that 
the historian gives no ‘view’ of history (leaving it to H. G. 
Wells to fill the gap), but that he gives an erroneous ‘view.’ 
And when we ask, Why is it erroneous? we are told that it js 
a ‘view’ which ‘the war has torn to shreds,’ and that ‘the 
Russian victory at Stalingrad in 1943 [has] made a total 
revision of [it] imperative,” or alternatively that ordinary, 
patient historical inquiry during the last ten years has made 
it untenable. 

It seems, then, that after all historians (inadvertently, if not 
intentionally) do provide a ‘view’ of what it is all about—but 
that it is not the sort of view to satisfy Professor Barraclough, 
It is an interpretation (we are told) based upon the notions 
of ‘continuity’ and ‘development.’ In it the history of Europe 
appears as the story of steady and unbroken ‘development’ 
from Greco-Roman times to the present, divided into fixed 
and arbitrary periods, and assumed to take place without any 
significant incursions from the outside. ‘A myopic concen- 
tration upon Europe’ has led to a false interpretation of 
European history. 

But here, again. the indictment is carelessly drawn. The 
notion of ‘continuity’ is wantonly identified with that of 
‘development’; the need for a ‘total revision’ of this view of 
things is said to spring alternatively from what has happened 
in the world since 1945 or from the work of historians who 
have studied the impact of happenings in the East and in 
America upon the course of European events, and we are 
given to understand that this work is so recent that it has not 
yet modified our ‘view’ of European history. Moreover, 
Professor Barraclough often spoils his case by gross exaggera- 
tion: St. Augustine is represented as merely ‘filled with 
antipathy to Roman traditions,’ and Baghdad is said ‘to loom 
larger in the ninth century than Constantinople and far larger 
than Rome’ in any true view of European history. 

But Professor Barraclough is not merely a destroyer of what 
he regards as error; his criticism of what he takes to be the 
current ‘view’ of Eurepean history is followed by an exposi- 
tion of what he thinks to be a more satisfactory ‘view.’ And 
here he acknowledges the inspiration of Spengler and 
Toynbee. History has a ‘plan,’ and those who can discern it 
are able to derive some useful lessons for the future. It is 
the story of the rise and fall of ‘a number of civilisations, each 
inspired by a different spirit and each pursuing different aims, 
but each passing through specific phases.’ Between these 
civilisations there is no ‘continuity.’ But since they enjoy 
similar fortunes and conform to a single general pattern, a 
study of those that have gone by permits us to identify the 
particular phase through which our own ‘civilisation’ is now 
passing: it corresponds to the phase of Greco-Roman civilisa- 
tion which began about the year ap 100. And the message 
Professor Barraclough has for the intelligent man who is 
concerned about ‘progress’ and his own destiny is, not to 
worry: in the end all civilisations die; ours is on its last 
legs; but how fascinating is the rich variety of temporary 
human achievement. The only thing wrong with it, so far as! 
can see, is the illusion that these historical speculations make 
it more convincing. In general the advice to ‘close thy Wells 
and open thy Spengler’ is sound enough: it would be better 
if it stopped short at the first precept. 

But if Professor Barraclough’s attempt to reinterpret 
European history under the impact of the Battle of Stalingrad 


* HISTORY IN A ‘CHANGING Wor. By Geoffrey “Barraclough. 
(Blackwell, 18s.) 
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is more interesting than convincing, there is something else 
in this book which students of history will welcome without 
reserve. Some of these essays are concerned with the reinter- 
pretation of incidents (particularly in medizval history) in 
the light of what historical research during the last fifty years 
has revealed: and these essays are altogether admirable. The 
pieces on “Medieval Empire: idea and reality’ and ‘Frederick 
Barbarosso and the Twelfth Century’ are masterpieces, clear, 
judicious and without the exaggerations of the more polemical 
pieces. And the essay on ‘Russia and Europe’ is a brilliant 
review. 


Life for the Tsar 


PETER THE GREAT. By C. de Grunwald. (Douglas Saunders with 
MacGibbon and Kee, 21s.) 


M. DE GRUNWALD is an old hand at the popularisation of Russian 
history. Rather too old a hand, we begin to fear, as we meet in 
his introductory chapters most of the clichés and bromides that 
adhere to this subject. Holy Russia, Moscow the third Rome, the 
peasant soul—they are all here. The modern note is, however, 
introduced when we are told that peasants drank kvass, a beverage 
‘not altogether unlike our contemporary Coca-Cola.’ And unusual 
evidence is drawn upon to make the old Russia visible to the 
dullest of us: “The scenery of various famous operas has made 
us familiar with this legendary country.’ Other sources, however, 
are used as well as the backcloth of Parisian stages. M. de Grun- 
wald’s book is innocent of footnotes, those tiresome obstacles 
between author and reader; but his impressionistic sketch of 
Russian society before Peter the Great, so far as can be judged, 
is drawn from sources which extend over 150 years of history— 
from the reign of Edward VI to that of Queen Anne in England— 
as though Russia had remained static during those years. The 
impression given, of a turbulent, uncouth but vigorous society, 
may be correct: but difficulties are constantly evaded. ‘The people 
seemed happy; on feast days jolly crowds strolled about in the 
gardens and other pleasure grounds.’ On that simple logic there 
has never been an unhappy people. We may, in charity, attribute 
to the translator phrases like ‘without batting an eyelash’; the 
proof-reader may be responsible for post-dating a treaty by sixty 
years and for ungallantly describing Princess Sophia as a virago 
aged fifty-two when her age was in fact twenty-five. But what 
are we to make of English vessels that bear ‘cloth from Man- 
chester’ and sugar from Jamaica to Russia in the sixteenth 
century? 

But with the advent of Peter himself in Chapter 5 the backcloth 
ceases to worry us. M. de Grunwald suddenly rises to his theme, 
using recent Soviet research to make Peter at once alive and 
convincing. The heroic aspects of the traditional Peter are still 
there—the contempt for ceremonial, invented ‘to punish the great 
and the rich for their sins’; the curiously impersonal attitude 
towards the state and its service which led him to say ‘Less abase- 
ment, more zeal and fidelity towards me and the state—these are 
the real honours I seek’; and, when urged not to risk his life 
under fire, to reply, “To take one’s pay and not to do one’s service 
would be shameful.’ (He took exactly the pay of his rank, starting 
from the bottom.) 

But Peter was no ideological reformer, no ‘enlightened despot.’ 
His starting-point was war, Russia’s need to recover the Baltic 
coast-line from Sweden. Even in the eighteenth century war neces- 
sitated heavy industry and Peter’s ferocious drive for industrialisa- 
tion followed from that. The command of a fleet and the running 
of industry, as well as the more complicated administration needed 
to provide the needs of war—all these called for an educated class: 
and so we get Peter’s educational reforms. 

The publisher’s blurb promised ‘analogies between Russia then 
and now’ to ‘illuminate Soviet policy,’ but fortunately M. de 
Grunwald ignored this invitation to half-truth and cold war. He 
compares Peter and the Soviet regime in their educational policy, 
but in order to point out the differences. Peter’s educational 
reforms were designed to produce a governing élite; and so their 





Books to Note 


David Walker 


Harry Black 


The enthralling story of the hunt for a man-eating tiger. 


‘The excitement is brilliantly controlled, Beats anything 
Buchan ever wrote.’—pav no.oway 12s, 6d. 


Helen Ashton 


The Half-Crown House 


‘One of the outstanding novels of the early spring, I 
wish I could convey how well she has done it.” 
—ELIZABETH BOWEN 12s, 6d. 


Nicholas Blake 


A Tangled Webb 


‘Brilliant. The whole story has an air of reality which 
puts it away from the standard machine-made 
mystery.’—s0wWan sy“ons 12s. 6d. 


Doreen Wallace 


The Interloper 


‘So Good a novelist that she has most of her con- 
temporaries licked to a frazzle.’—uowann srr 12s, 6d- 





Collins Pocket Guide to 
Wild Flowers 
by David McClintock 
and R. S. R. Fitter 


*A feat of publishing which should be a standard 
in its class for half a century. I doubt if any country 
has a popular guide to its plants, so inclusive, so in- 
telligently arranged, and so generously illustrated.’ 
—csorrrsy cuicson 1,400 illustrations, 600 in colour. 25s. 


Living With Birds 
by Len Howard 


*This wonderful Book. Once has a sense that a kind of 
‘sound barrier’ between humans and birds has been 
momentarily breached.’—o1n moore 15s. 
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benefits were, necessarily, restricted to the ruling class. Their 
ultimate effect on society was, therefore, divisive. M. de Grunwald 
finds ‘among the Russian exiles now domiciled in France nearly 
all the family names once borne by Peter the Great’s “travellers” ’ 
—those sent to be trained in western Europe, whose descendants 
cut themselves off from their own people by their French speech 
and foreign customs. The Soviet educational reforms which have 
so impressed Professor Sir F. E. Simon and Lady Simon of 
Wythenshawe, though they have advanced at the same breakneck 
speed as Peter’s, have extended over the whole population, and so 
have the opposite social effect to Peter’s. Sir Winston Churchill, 
like Peter the Great a warrior first and a reformer only by con- 
sequence, has been one of the first to see the implications and 
sound the alarm. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


The Story of Minnie 


Martie Coretii: The Story of a Friendship. By~ William Stuart 
Scott. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 


Tue late nineteenth century in England produced a plethora of 
women writers, good, bad and indifferent ones. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward and John Oliver Hobbes I used to enjoy; also, of course, 
Ouida, whose flamboyant heroes appealed to my youthful imagina- 
tion. Now we have the story, once again, of Marie Corelli told 
by a Nonconformist clergyman who knew her well. Who really 
was Marie Corelli? All that is known is that she was the illegitimate 
daughter of a lady who some six years after her birth married Dr. 
Charles Mackay. He may or may not have been her father. Marie 
Corelli herself strenuously denied this and said, ‘I never knew my 
own father—he died before I was born!’ She bore, however, her 
foster-father’s surname and had been christened at birth with the 
simple and dignified name of Mary. She would, as a girl, have 
none of this name, and insisted upon being addressed by all and 
sundry with the somewhat repulsive appellative of ‘Minnie.’ 
Minnie indeed she remained until her nom de plume of Marie 
Corelli became so famous that she used it exclusively for the rest 
of her fairly long life. 

Mr. Stuart Scott’s new book revives brilliant memories of this 
extraordinary woman, but on the whole he is strictly fair with 
a mild bias in favour of the lady, whose friend he was for so 
long. James Agate, whom Mr. Scott quotes, describes her as ‘a 
squat, tubby, little woman who pretended to a non-existent 
ancestry, gave herself out to be ten years younger than she was, 
wrote a series of novels which, for pretentiousness and bosh, have 
never been approached and which, though they were torn to 
pieces by the critics, took in nine-tenths of the reading public of 
this country.” So much may be true, but the fact remains that she 
was a best-seller for a very long time and this apparently without 
much effort. She was unique in firmly refusing to allow her 
publishers to send out review copies to any of the newspapers and 
weeklies. In some of her stories there is indeed a touch of almost 
prophetic knowledge of the future shape of the world. The Mighty 
Atom is one such book, but the last important book she ever wrote, 
The Life Everlasting, refers constantly to the as yet unknown 
powers of ‘radio-activity.’ ‘Radium,’ she said, ‘is capable of absorb- 
ing from surrounding bodies some unknown form of energy which 
it can render evident as heat and light.’ This was written, of course, 
before Madame Curie made her important discoveries. 

I myself never had the honour of meeting Marie Corelli, 
although on one occasion I so nearly did. I was then staying at 
Warwick Castle, where the chatelaine at that time was Frances 
Warwick, who knew Marie Corelli. She suggested that we should 
drive over one afternoon to Mason Croft at Stratford-on-Avon. 
At this time Lady Warwick had just become a vehement supporter 
of the Socialist movement and an equally enthusiastic Rationalist. 
This must have reached the ears of the lady we proposed to visit, 
because when we called the butler went to see if his mistress was in 
and to announce us, but came back with a crestfallen countenance 
to announce that his mistress was ‘not at home.’ 

GERALD HAMILTON 
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New Despotism 


CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM. By Richard Walker. (Allen and Unwin 

30s.) 
One of the Professors of History at Yale University has been go 
much impressed by the historic importance of the actions of the 
Chinese Communist Government that he has devoted himself to 
writing their history while they are still new and warm and terrify. 
ing. Mr. Walker’s book is the most comprehensive study of the 
Peking Government yet published. It summarises what happened 
in each of the succeeding years since the Communist Government 
was set up in 1949, and analyses, fully but lucidly, the structure of 
the Chinese Communist State. It describes in detail the govern. 
ment’s policy in the different categories—agrarian, foreign, 
economic, cultural. Mr. Walker has used industriously a great mass 
of material from Chinese newspapers and from the foreign press, 
He gives his references, though unobstrusively, and it will be hard 
to question his facts. 

Chinese Communism, as presented by Mr. Walker, is more 
alarming than Russian because it is more totalitarian. It not only 
exacts obedience; it requires that an always growing part of the 
population should be Communist activists. They must be the 
authors of their servitude, and not simply the victims. The 
indoctrination camps and the ritual of brain-washing are China’s 
contribution to Communism. Something of the kind has existed 
in Russia, but not in the same form as in China. In the Russian 
camps the requirement is hard labour, not doctrinal conversion. 
Mr. Walker’s conclusions may be much the same as those of other 
writers, but he can express his consternation more vividly. He is 
convinced that Chinese Communism, born of violence, will con- 
tinue violent through and through, and will never get violence 
out of its system. 

The Chinese Communist State is an omen because it is the 
revival, in a reformed and efficient shape, of the old authoritarian 
system which was the traditional form of government in much of 
Asia. Under the old system, political activity was a government 
monopoly. The old system was destroyed in country after country 
by the impact of the West. But in China the Western principles of 
freedom, though at one time sincerely adopted by much of the 
intelligentsia, did not produce a workable system of government. 
China has turned back to authority—but authority has been made 
very much more oppressive by Communism and by the inventions 
made in the West. Through them, Asian despotism has become 
despotic in a way never dreamed of by Timur or Genghis Khan. 

GUY WINT 


Untergang 


THE RISE AND FALL OF Nazi GERMANY. By T. L. Jarman. (Cresset 
Press, 25s.) 


Mr. JARMAN has given us a competent history of the Third Reich 
in The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany. His work offers little that 
is new to those who have made something of a study of this most 
fascinating period of contemporary history, but it has the virtue 
of marshalling in 360 readable pages the best of the known source 
material. Mr. Jarman goes straight to the central problem of the 
Nazi era at the outset of the book—how was it possible for an 
Austrian hobo to become dictator of 80,000,000 intelligent Ger- 
mans and involve most of the rest of the world in war? His 
presentation of the influence of history, even remote history, on 
national character makes convincing reading: the effects of the 
Hohenstaufens’ struggle with the Papacy, the Reformation, French 
interference in the Empire throughout the centuries, the undefined 
frontiers, the late arrival of the Germans to nationhood are all 
detectable in the character of the twentieth-century German. Since 
1870 Germany has been the ‘young man in a hurry’ among the 
careerists of the international class, and this urgency is showing 
itself once again in the recovery of Western Germany since 1945 
Mr. Jarman delves briefly but effectively into German literature 
and philosophy to explain the megalomanic streak in the national 
subconscious (though it is a pity that that old chestnut ‘ruthless 
efficiency’ turns up so often). The English reader can only expect 
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OF ARISTOPHANES 
Translated into English rhyming verse b) 
GILBERT MURRAY 
First produced in 424 B.C. when Athens was in the midst 
of a bitter war, The Knights shows the remarkable degree 
of free speech permitted. Professor Murray succeeds as 
beautifully as ever in combining superb scholarship and 
unerring ability to recreate the vigour of the original. 


8s. 6d. 
We Were There 


RHODA POWER 
The engrossing stories in this new children’s book range 
from Saxon times to the sixteenth century. Told by 
people who might have witnessed famous events, they are 
extraordinarily successful in evoking the atmosphere of 
period and place. 10s. 6d. 


East and West 


SOME REFLECTIONS 
RADHAKRISHNAN 
In his Beatty Memorial Lectures delivered at McGill 
University, Radhakrishnan makes one of his most im- 
pressive contributions in his role of unofficial “ambassa- 
dor” between East and West. With characteristic lucidity 
he compares the eastern and western attitudes to history, 


EAGLE ARGENT x train Journey 


Among the wild mountains of the Abruzzi, 
Molise and Marché Donald Hall made a 
journey of personal discovery. He has a 
flair for making friends and his encoun- 
ters, told with an unmocking sense of 
humour and unsentimental understanding 
of hardship, throw new and fascinating 
light on Italy today. Illustrated, 18s 


.. ih, &. Strong 


FLYING ANGEL 


This month the Missions to Seamen celebrates its cen- 
tenary. L. A. G. Strong’s account of a hundred years’ 
work in caring for the bodily, social and spiritual needs 
of merchant seamen will astonish many with its warmth 


slence religion, and philosophy. Cloth ros. 6d.; paper 6s. and humanity. Illustrated, 15s 
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is the CLASSICS OF EAST AND WEST”’ SERIES 

tarian ° ° ° 
ich of Buddhist Meditation 

nment EDWARD CONZE, PH. D. 

unity The most outstanding original documents describing 
les of meditational practices, the very core of the Buddhist 
of the approach to life, are here made accessible. Dr. Conze has 
iment. translated them from the Pali, Sanskrit and Tibetan. 
made 12s. 6d. 
ntions 


mms The Teachings of the Magi 


Khan. R. C. ZAEHNER 
WINT A full 





George Gissing 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER 


The author of the Private Papers_of Henry Ryecroft 
wrote several other novels which have been too long 
neglected. Most are tragic and bitter, but The Town 
Traveller, now republished, is lighthearted and paints 
an unforgettable picture of lower middle-class London 
account is given of the main beliefs of the in the nineties. 7s 6d 
Zoroastrians by the Professor of Eastern Religions, 
Oxford. He leaves the Zoroastrians to speak for them- 
selves as far as possible. 10s. 6d, 


Kuwait Was My Home 


Reich ZAHRA FREETH 
le that 
S most 
virtue 
source 


of the In Two Chinas 


a an K. M. PANIKKAR 
t Ger- . : 
> His “Sardar Panikkar’s lively pen and keen sense of humour 


show to much advantage. The sketches of leading 
Ty, on Chinese personalities are amusing, illuminating as well 
ol the as ...a must for all students of East-West relations.” — 
French The Times. end impression. 12s. 6d. 
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Two outstanding thrillers: 


Anthony Armstrong 


SPIES IN AMBER 


The setting is a seedy Paris Hotel, and the guests inter- 
national spies: this first-class comedy thriller is a 
Detective Book Club choice in the U.S.A. 10s 6d 


A fine nostalgic description of Kuwait where a primitive 
and isolated territory has been radically altered by the 
untold wealth from oil royalties. Illustrated. 16s. 


Cecil Freeman Gregg 
_ Beaumont and Fletcher DEAD ON TIME 
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WwW. W. APPLETON 


The successors to Shakespeare as leading dramatists for 
the King’s Men set the tone for Jacobean drama and 10s 6d 
this study of their plays illuminates the stage and the 

-rature period as a whole. 12s. 6d. 
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of his historian that he lead him to the edge of the ravine. He can 
never hope to be provided with a really valid explanation for a 
number of things: why, for instance, the parties of the Centre and 
the Right voted Hitler full powers in 1933, why the Wehrmacht 
consented to march on Poland in 1939 or on Russia in 1941. One 
must be a German to take the final dialectical jump. 

Mr. Jarman is clearly well familiar with Germany and the way 
the German mind works. Yet it is hard to see how he can really 
think that Doenitz, who is due for release from Spandau prison 
this year, can be looked upon as a popular figure around whom 
former Nazis might gather. He is much closer to the mark when 
he says that nobody now will take the responsibility for what hap- 
pened between 1933 and 1945. Undoubtedly the Nazi way of 
thought still exists to a limited extent in Germany, but its idols 
are not Hitler, Doenitz and Co., so much as neutrality now and 
the deal with Moscow later. 

FRASER JOHNSON 


Aspects of James 


SELECTED LETTERS OF HENRY JAMes. Edited and introduced by 
Leon Edel. (Hart-Davis, 16s.) 

Out of James’s 7,000 extant letters, a selection of 120 can only in 
the sketchiest way be called representative. Faced with such an 
unwieldy quantity of material, the editor has first established 
categories—aspects or periods of James’s life which would cover 
every side of his correspondence—and has then pigeon-holed the 
letters firmly into them, preceding each chapter with an introduc- 
tion. So we have the young traveller, the neophyte on the edge of 
his great theme, first discovering Europe and his fellow-country- 
men abroad: impassioned, indefatigable, sickly, writing home 
intimate but always careful, always polished accounts—notebooks 
for his own future reference—of day-to-day impressions; then the 
businessman, the craftsman, acute, efficient, even hard-headed, a 
solider, more worldly James than is generally remembered; then 
the dramatist, the theatrical dilettante, informed, perceptive, but 
always unsuccessful and often angry at his failure. There is James 
in his familiar role of Master, the critic and literary mentor writing 
advice to his fellows or disciples, proudly professional and cling- 
ing, as Dr. Edel puts it, ‘to all the codes and conventions of his 
guild’; James writing what he calls ‘mere twaddle of graciousness,’ 
spinning thanks, evasion, or chitchat into something either 
exquisite or top-heavy; and James in the last days of sickness and 
the war. 

One of Dr. Edel’s most interesting editorial remarks is that 
some correspondents withheld James’s letters as being too intimate 
for publication. Alas, he suggests, for their illusions! James shows 
an almost morbid talent for epistolary intimacy, an odd mixture 
of loquacity and reserve that leaves one charmed or sated by his 
affability, yet almost wholly ignorant of him as a person. The 


(~ ~ 
J. B. Phillips 
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A companion volume for 
all who read his famous Bible 
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NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTIANITY 


‘Alive and throbbing with the authentic breath of 
New Testament Christianity, that bracing and ex- 
hilarating wind of the Spirit which is in every age the 
one true hope of revival.” 


Pror. JAMES STEWART 


4 Published at 10/6 net by HODDER & STOUGHTON, London. J 
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rather tentacular cordiality—muscular under the stylistic glitter, 
tough, even, under the circumlocutions—reaches out with equal 
force to friend after friend, even the same phrases appearing and 
reappearing, yet each time with apparent freshness and individy. 
ality, each correspondent feeling strongly, no doubt, the personal 
and magnetic moment of his attention. Always the artist, with his 
peculiar ruthlessness, is predominant: and many must have taken 
him for the whole man. The editorship is careful, accomplished, 
and discreet. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Victorian Theology 


ENGLISH THOUGHT, 1860-1900: THE THEOLOGICAL AspPECT. By 
L. E. Elliott-Binns. (Longmans, 28s.) 
THE opening chapters of this book are concerned with the impact 
of natural science, philosophy, and historical studies on Christian 
belief. There follows a survey of the course of Biblical studies, in 
which Dr. Elliott-Binns, himself a Biblical scholar, is particularly 
at home. Then, after a chapter on the comparative study of 
religions, the principal dogmas of the Church are considered in 
turn and the ways in which they were reinterpreted. The slender 
chapter entitled ‘The Political, Economic and Social Background 
—Christian Ethics—Church and State’ is no doubt a measure of 
the comparative indifference of Victorian theologians to these 
topics, though more might have been said about them than is said 
here. Equally welcome would have been a fuller treatment of the 
theological implications of the general literature of the period. The 
concluding chapters on ‘The Spread of Liberal Views’ and ‘The 
Position at the Close of the Century,’ while they fasten on the main 
points that emerge, are unnecessarily wordy and repetitious. 
The book will serve three useful purposes. The general reader, 
who wants a conspectus of the reactions of traditional theology to 
scientific discoveries and Biblical criticism, will find here what he 
wants. It will be a handy textbook for theological students who 
can hardly understand the present state of their studies if they do 
not know what their predecessors did and failed to do during this 
crucial period. It will also, no-doubt, be used as a work of reference 
since a great deal of bibliographical information is stored within 
its pages. It is regrettable that this information is not more con- 
veniently assembled, and furnished with more detail in the way 
of dates. 
ALEC VIDLER 


King Coal 


CoaL 1s Our Business. By Norman Dennis, Fernando Henriques, 
and Clifford Slaughter. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 
SOCIOLOGICAL studies are not everybody’s literary meat, but this 
valuable contribution to an understanding of life and work ina 
typical mining community is well worth reading. It might help 
some of those Tory MPs who ask silly questions about coal 
production, and who have made the life of every Minister of Fuel 
and Power a ‘Hell upon earth,’ to come to a correct appreciation 
of what the coal problem really means. Nor should the coal 
consumer remain ill-informed; let more light be thrown on work 
underground, the risks involved, how the miner works, and why 
he works in this hazardous occupation. We should then be spared 
the querulous observations about coal shortages, increasing prices 
and poor quality. The answer is here presented to why the miner, 
having demanded nationalisation, is still discontented, resorts to 
unofficial strikes, and occasionally absents himself. Some are far 
from happy about their trade union; many recent disputes have 
been directed against the decisions of union officials. It takes more 
than a few years of nationalisation, despite its advantages in 
higher wage packets, pit-head baths, canteens and vastly improved 
welfare arrangements, to wipe out the grim background of un- 
employment, victimisation, excessively dirty conditions, and 
‘bossing’ by petty officials. Who wants to work far down in the 
earth’s bowels if he can get away from it? The older hands are 
tied by old associations; it isn’t easy for them to escape; the 
younger men. for the most part, are eager to transfer their affec- 
tions to more attractive occupations. It is no criticism of this book 
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Heinrich Heine 


Two STUDIES OF HIS THOUGHT AND FEELING 
By WILLIAM ROSE 


Heine’s attitude to the political and social problems of his day 
was conditioned as much by temperamcat as by thought. 
Professor Rose tries to assess the contradictions which have 
stirred so much controversy, by making a close study of the 
interplay of reason and poetic feeling in Heine’s writings. 

18s. net 


The Restoration of Charles II 
1658-1660 


By GODFREY DAVIES 


‘,..a work of detailed value and rare efficiency .... the special 
value of this work consists, as-I see it, in the author’s unsur- 
passed knowledge of the press, the tracts and pamphlets of the 
age, and in his mastery of every aspect and department of the 
Cromwellian army.’ Keith Feiling in Time and Tide (THE 
HUNTINGTON LIBRARY) 555. net 


Foreign Policy and the 
Democratic Process 


By Max BELOFF 


This book puts the current debate on American foreign policy 
into historical perspective, and examines American problems 
in the light of the experience of other democratic countries. 
For comparison the author makes use of his extensive studies 
of Soviet foreign policy. (JOHNS HOPKINS PREss) 15s. net 


OXFORD University Press 
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e By Bruce ALLsopp, B.Arch.(Liverpool.), 

A General - A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. New concepts of 
History of . architectural design have made a new 

2 approach to the history of architecture 
Architecture - necessary. This new interpretation 
* of the subject also covers the requirements 
e of students taking the examinations 
. of the Royal Institute of British 
to . Architects. A valuable book for all 
architects. Illustrated. 40/- net. 


Pitman, Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 
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to say that far more might be made of the relations between the 
Coal Board and the trade unions in the industry, right from top 
to bottom. As the Minister responsible for the Act governing the 
industry, I inserted a provision for consultation at every level, and 
on any matter affecting the administration of the industry. It is in 
this sphere that a solution of our coal problem exists. 

EMANUEL SHINWELL 


Investors’ ABC 


BEGINNERS, PLEASE. (Eyre and Spottiswoode for the Investors’ 
Chronicle, 30s.) 

Questions from keen shareholding readers, and answers from the 
staff of the Investors’ Chronicle, which have been appearing in 
that paper for nearly two years, have now been reprinted, together 
with some new material, in Beginners, Please. Some of these 
readers are evidently very sophisticated shareholders indeed, and 
they send down some pretty fast ones about legal points, taxation 
troubles and the mechanics of the Stock Exchange process which 
might clean bowl some experienced stockbrokers. But for the 
genuine beginner there is a short introduction to the whole 
business of investment, and at least 200 out of the 300 questions 
discuss matters which any shareholder must eventually understand. 
[he beginner will also be glad of a comprehensive glossary of 
stock exchange and financial terms, and details of what brokers 
charge for their services. The great virtue of the book, of course, 
is that it deals with the real problems which have perplexed or 
intrigued shareholders of all kinds in their attempts to save and to 
use their savings wisely. Thus there are a dozen answers on tricky 
questions provoked by rights issues, a dozen more on the ABC of 
balance sheets, and a whole chapter of answers on matters of 
investment principle. Even though, at 30s., the book appears to 
be, as the Investors’ Chronicle might say, fully priced, it makes a 
useful addition to the portfolio of the far-sighted investor, and a 
purchase is endorsed. 

JOHN WOOD 


New Novels 

‘His early works,” we read in the introduction to Junichiro 
lanizaki’s novel, Some Prefer Nettles (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.), ‘were written under the influence less of Japanese pre- 
decessors than of Poe, Baudelaire, and Wilde.’ It is discouraging 
news; a wealth of eastern talent, in the last few decades, has gone 
to its death at the hands of these and later European models. The 
massacre, fortunately, is not quite complete, and Mr. Tanizaki is 
among the few survivors who, though marked for life, have 
recoiled upon their own fast-vanishing inheritance. To judge 
from Mr. Seudensticker’s translation, which reads admirably, he 
is a writer of very great and perhaps unrepeatable merits. Kaname, 
his central character, a Tokyo intellectual and by temperament 
something of a Japanese Oblomoy, is helplessly contemplating his 
sexual estrangement from Misako, his wife. He would like his 
freedom, he feels he owes Misako some prospect of happiness, but 
he has a young son, and also the old half-despised, half-cherished 
proprieties to consider. Misako would welcome a little possessive 
cruelty, but receiving none, confused, humiliated, miscast as an 
adulteress, she takes a lover who offers marriage. Despite the 
ministrations of a kind and sensible friend (Oblomov again?) the 
pair are still hesitating at the prospect of divorce when they 
accompany Misako’s father to the Osaka puppet theatre, of which 
the old man is a connoisseur. At this point Kaname begins to 
renew his ties with the old culture, and the rest of the book deals 
largely with his slow return to it. As depicted here—and very 
beautifully depicted—it is a culture of toyland estheticism, the 
perennial Japanese exorcism of terror and ugliness by means of 
the single brush-stroke, the casket of fireflies and the August 
moon. We leave Kaname obsessed with the fragile sexless image 
of his father-in-law’s young concubine while the old man has 
gone to make his final plea to the all-but-lost Misako—a carefully 
muted ending. This is a delicate, tantalising story told with the 
appearance of contemptuous ease 
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The Train was on Time (Arco Publishers, 10s. 6d.) is, I think, 
Heinrich B6ll’s second novel to be translated into English, Like 
his Adam, Where Art Thou? it deals introspectively with the help. 
less, unwilling soldier's life in the haunted lands behind the Eastern 
Front in the later stages of the last war, but whereas in the former 
book his soldier is retreating before his fate, in the latter, returning 
eastwards from leave, he is advancing to meet it. Several 
early pages are devoted to the growth of his belief, not merely 
that he will die—for in the general doom-pregnancy of the 
atmosphere he is bound to do that anyway—but that he will die 
somewhere between Lvov and Chernovisy, before reaching the 
front at all. He is a Catholic, a once-aspiring pianist, vulnerable— 
unless drunk or otherwise numbed—to alien pain and misery, 
innocent of the good soldier’s mental defences against despair, 
liable to pray for everyone including Jews. As the journey drags 
on and the dirt and boredom thicken he falls in with a gentle 
blond young man, sunk.in horror at his own perversion since his 
forcible initiation in the Crimea, and with Willy, a genial, reckless 
ind likeable sergeant who is flush with money, having looted his 
own home in retaliation for his wife’s unfaithfulness. Huddling 
blindly together against the enveloping angst, they eat and drink 
hugely and make macabre attempts at gaiety on the train and still 
more at Lvov, when the sergeant stands treat. Here, at a restaurant 
of fading Austrian elegance, they have a vast meal and Andreas, 
sure of death, emerges from his memories to embrace his last 
twelve hours of life. Andreas is scared of women, and indeed he 
seems to be some kind of a sexual outcast, but he spends his last 
night in the salon of an expensive brothel where his fears and 
longings reach a climax of elaborate poignancy. Olina, the 
sensitive and romantic Polish girl, forced into prostitution, who 
leads the three Germans to die, and dies with them, is a slight but 
arresting figure. Mr. Boll has done pretty well, in a novel of such 
relentless intensity, to save both her and Andreas from absurdity, 
In catching the shades of. pain, guilt and desolation he has done 
even better. 

In No Coward Soul (Hogarth Press, 13s. 6d.), a first novel, 
Noél Adeney examines an intense relationship between Merton, 
a young poet, and Sydney, a much older married woman. The 
writing is good, though a little prim, and often approaches distinc- 
tion; each detail is noted with grave, precise, devoted sensibility 

Barbara Goulden’s At the Foot of the Hills (Heinemann, 15s.) 
is much more topical in theme and pedestrian in treatment. Her 
Emma, a widow approaching forty, marries a cosily well-meaning 
retired major, himself a widower with three children of whom two 
are far gone in adolescence. Emma is a pleasant and eager soul 
(not too bright, though) and her problems are sensibly and very 
readably covered, with one exception. However strong her 
religious opinions, her blunt and untimely overtures to the child- 
ren on this subject cry out for interpretation and receive hardly 
any at all 

Dutch by Theodore Bonnet (W. H. Allen, 15s.) is a very long, 
very detailed, lively but overcrowded panorama-novel set in 
Llagas, a small town in California. The action somewhat in- 
securely depends from the discovery of a Rembrandt portrait in 
a downtown bar. 

Play Me Fair by Elizabeth D’Oyley (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.), 
though its characters are dealt with near the costume-film level, 
may appeal to readers who like their fiction centred on unpopular 
historical figures. Set in the England and Scotland of the Forty- 
Five Rebellion and the Seven Years’ War, and drawing fairly 
copiously on contemporary documents, it is a spirited but other- 
wise undistinguished vindication of Butcher Cumberland. 

H. M. CHAMPNESS 


A History Completed 
THE RESTORATION OF CHARLES II, 1658-1660. By Godfrey Davies. 
(O.U.P., 55s.) 
Ir is nearly a hundred years since S. R. Gardiner began to write 
his History of England from the accession of James I to the 
Restoration. By the time of his death in 1902 he had reached 1656: 
Sir Charles Firth took up his pen and struggled to 1658. Firth was 
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not a fast writer and he got no further. Mr. 
Godfrey Davies has laboured for thirty years 
and at last brought Gardiner’s work to a con- 
clusion. Apart from his stamina, there is little 
to praise. His book is painstaking, scholarly, 
and accurate, yet monumentally dull and 
grandiosely obtuse. An unrelieved narrative 
approach is used to drag the reader through 
thickets of detail. Cromwell’s generals were 
a fascinating crew, but Mr. Davies prefers the 
minutes of committees to the vagaries of 
human temperament. And he pays absolutely 
no attention to the social and economic 
pressures which gave meaning to these troubled 
years. Narrative is his business. The result, 
though worthy, is unreadable. J. H. PLUMB 


PrisoN Was My ParisH. By the Reverend 
Baden P. H. Ball. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
Mr. BALL has led a dedicated and interesting 
life. Joining the Church Army, he testified 
from Hyde Park to Blackpool and from 
Waikaremoana to Dartmoor. He was at the 
Moor for eighteen years, first as assistant then, 
having taken orders, as Chaplain. His account 
of the mutiny is fascinating and there are 
many stories in his pleasant and readable 
book. An ex-music teacher, who had got into 
the habit of dropping dud cheques, was regu- 
larly sent to Dartmoor, where he always played 
the organ with distinction. After serving sen- 
tences totalling twenty-one years at the Moor, 
he was sent to serve a sentence at a mere 
county jail. He was so aggrieved by this treat- 
ment that he gave up crime. In 1948 Mr. Ball 
became Chaplain at Wandsworth, when he 
sometimes had to minister to condemned men. 
His remarks about hanging and flogging are 
banal and question-begging, and would come 
more appropriately from a judge than a 
clergyman. Still it is easy to see what a strength 
he must have been to condemned, and other, 
prisoners JOHN LITTLE 


THEATRE, 1954-55. By Ivor Brown (Max 
Reinhardt, 18s.) 
Ivor BROWN as an annalist adds to the usual 
contents of a theatre annual his own highly 
individual impressions of the plays and his 
own selection of contributions from people 
who are supposed to know about one side of 
the theatre or another. I prefer what Ivor 
Brown has to say himself to what he has been 
sent in by George Devine, Louis Kronenberger, 
J. B. Priestley, Peter Ustinov and Sir Bronson 
Albery. In addition to the notices and photo- 
graphs of new plays in London, the reps, the 
Edinburgh and Pitlochry Festivals and the 
BDL amateur festival he gives the casts. I 
wonder if this is the best possible use of space. 
All the London ones will be gathered together 
in the next edition of Who’s Who in the Theatre 
anyway. GERARD FAY 


ADMINISTRATION OF WAR PRODUCTION. By 
J. D. Scott and Richard Hughes. (H.M. 
Stationery Office and Longmans, 37s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a detailed and comprehensive review, in 
the series The History of the Second World 
War, of the vast and complicated machine 
which enabled that war to be fought. It deals 
with one aspect of the machine and tells how 
the administration of war production emerges 
Irom the uncoordinated hands of several 
State departments into the firm grasp of one 
body—the Ministry of Production. It is, in 
fact, a learned book worth study by Ministers 
and experts and those who wish to get a fasci- 
nating glimpse behind the scenes of total war. 

H, S. 


~ Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


I HAVE just received a reprint copy of The 
Country Code and, if volumes’ more 
could be written to establish common ground 
between townsman and countryman, at least 
this little fourpenny booklet, produced by the 
Stationery Office, does all it can to impress on 
the visitor to the country that much of his time 
he is walking in someone else’s backyard by 
virtue of rights of way and so on. Each year 
we have a crop of new stories about forestry 
fires, trespass and the desecration of beauty 
spots. Most of the trouble arises from the great 
gap between two different ways of life. At 
times it is said that every townsman was once 
a countryman but this has no bearing when it 
comes to the conduct of the individual. My 
backyard is a gorse hill and a few whitewashed 
Welsh farms to be seen from our windows, for 
we are only on the fringe of the country. I find 
it hard to excuse people who come out of the 
industrial towns to shake off all restraint in 
what the Americans, with room and to spare, 
call the Great Outdoors. Holiday resorts often 
put up a sign like ‘Seatown welcomes you.’ It 
isn’t at all a bad idea. The habit might spread 
to the country. The notice should read, ‘Re- 
member this is someone else’s backyard!’ 


Harby FIsH 

We kept an aquarium for a long time and 
had perch and later goldfish. For a brief period 
we even had tropical fish. In spite of warnings 
about temperature changes they did well, being 
much hardier than we had expected. The perch 
were the hardiest of all and, on warm days, 
when they jumped out of the tank, they had to 
be rescued from the ground where they had 
flipped and flopped about for a while before 
being discovered. This apparent ability of fish 
to live out of water is quite astonishing at 
times and a reader who lives in London tells 
how one of her goldfish survived a fall from 
the window of a third-floor flat when it jumped 
out of her aquarium on a hot day: ‘One morn- 
ing my faithful attendant arrived with a 
funereal countenance and silently displayed the 
lifeless body of a goldfish that she had picked 
up on the burning pavement below. It had 
evidently made the proverbial leap out of the 
frying pan into the fire. In a forlorn hope we 
dropped it back into the tank; then, to our 
amazement we saw it instantly revive and swim 
about among its less adventurous companions. 
Nor, apparently, did it suffer any ill effects 
from the grilling experience.’ 


ASH FOR A QUEEN 
Logs of beech wood burn too fast, 
There’s a fire that will not last. 
Chestnut’s only good they say, 
If for long it’s laid away. 
Poplar makes a bitter smoke, 
Fills your eyes and makes you choke. 
Hawthorn bakes the sweetest bread, 
It is by the Irish said. 
Elmwood burns like churchyard mould, 
E’en the very flames are cold. 
Apple logs will fill your room 
With an incense-like perfume, 
But fit is ashwood, wet or dry, 
For a Queen to warm her slippers by. 


After my remarks about suitable wood for 
log fires I was delighted to have this verse 
from a reader who lives in Hampshire and 
agrees with what I said on the subject, 
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Otp Fruit TREES 


Old fruit trees are sometimes ringed and 
sometimes root pruned. In general, to prune cut 
half the main roots one season and complete 
the next. Fibrous roots are never touched and 
only thick ones cut. Make a narrow trench 
two spits deep in a quarter of a circle about a 
a yard and a half from the trunk of a wall- 
trained tree. A half-circle at the same distance 
is made for an ordinary tree. More drastic 
treatment is cutting back a great part of the 
tree, but this I think is the very last resort. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


K. A. K. LARSEN (Ist Paice. “Good Companions’ 1920) 

BLACK (12 men) White to play and 
: mate in two moves: 
oo solution next week. 
1 Solution to last 
g£ 2 week’s problem by 
1 





Hume: Kt-R 4, 
threat P x P. 1... 
Kt (B 5)-K 6; 2 
mm & & 8. «e's 
Kt (Q 4)-K 6 or 
Kt3;2Q x OP. 
Beautiful example of 
Black half-pin + 
White unpinning. 
SMYSLOV 

The ‘Candidates tournament,’ to choose a 
challenger to meet Botwinnik in the 1957 world 
title match, starts in Amsterdam this March. 
Here the nine leading players from last year’s 
interzonal tournament—five Russians and four 
non-Russians—join the 1954 challenger, Vassily 
Smyslov, in a ten-player tournament, each player 
playing every other player twice. Bronstein 
(winner of the interzonal) and the thirty-four- 
year-old Smyslov will be joint favourites; I have 
written previously about the former—this article 
attempts to give an impression of the latter. 

A big, heavily-built redhead, Smyslov looks 
more like a Scot than a Slav; rather slow moving 
and slow spoken, he gives an impression of 
massive calm and determination. You feel that 
where Botwinnik will scientifically dissect you, 
Bronstein blow your position up with some 
diabolical contrivance and Reshevsky ruthlessly 
bend you to his will, Smyslov will flatten you 
like a leisurely steamroller and hardly notice you 
are there. This is a half-truth only; Smyslov’s 
games often have this massive quality, but this 
description does not do justice to his imaginative 
power in the middle game. While he has not 
quite got Bronstein’s dynamic originality he is 
capable—as he showed in the drawn match with 
Botwinnik in 1954—of great daring, imagination 
and depth of thought. 

Smyslov has a wide range of general interests; 
he is keenly interested in the arts and for a long 
time was in doubt whether to be a chess player 
or a concert singer! I think this is a good thing 
for his chess; too narrow specialisation is often 
a handicap in the long run. In this respect he 
has some advantage over his great rival Bron- 
stein. Finally, which of them will win? It is an 
absolute toss-up; Smyslov is the better endgame 
player (he is the finest in the world), Bronstein 
rather more original and possibly more of a 
fighter. If I were compelled to choose one or 
the other, I would say Smyslov: and whichever 
it is will in my view defeat Botwinnik in 1957— 
at forty-six I do not believe he can hold the title 
against an Opponent ten years younger, 











WHITE (11 men) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES 





GROWING DEMAND FOR STEEL 
AND TINPLATE 


In the first statement to be circulated since 
January 1950, which was prior to the national- 
ization of the Iron and Steel Industry, the 
Chairman of The Steel Company of Wales 
Limited, Mr. Harald Peake, briefly outlined its 


history and progress during the intervening 
period. The following is a summary of his 
report: 


ORIGINAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


“Soon after the Company’s incorporation in 
1947, a start was made on the construction of 
new coke ovens, blast furnaces and steel works 
at the Margam and Abbey Works, Port Talbot 
These were to provide a greater quantity of 
steel ingots for a new continuous hot strip mill 
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also being built at Abbey Works. This new 
mill was larger than any other of its kind in 
the country and was designed to produce wider 
sheets of steel—up to 72” in width. To deal 
with the production from his continuous strip 
mill, new sheet works were started at Abbey, 
and new tinplate works at Trostre, near 
Llanelly. 


“By the end of 1952, this first stage of the 
Company’s development plan was completed 
and satisfactorily put to work. The total cost 
was approximately £73,000,000, which was 
provided by an issue to the public of 
£15,000,000 Debenture Stock, by loans from 
the Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
of £28,200,000, and the balance by loans from 
the Iron and Steel Corporation and cash 
resources arising from trading. 


THE SECOND STAGE 


“So encouraging were the results of these 
first developments that in March 1953 the 
Company embarked on a second stage. This 
provided additional coal and handling plant, 
90 new coke ovens and a fourth and very large 
blast furnace, To deal with this still, greater 
production, four additional open-hearth fur- 
naces and an entirely new tinplate works at 
Velindre, five miles north of Swansea, were 
also planned. Some of these projects are 
already completed: the new coke ovens were 
started up in January and later the same month 
the blast furnace, the largest in Europe, was 
blown in. By the end of this year, all sections 
of the plan should be in operation. 

“This second stage is estimated to cost 
£54,000,000, a substantial proportion of which 
will be met from internal sources, Some in- 
crease in profit may be expected this year, but 
the full effect will not be felt till 1957. 

“By any standards, the capital expenditure 
has been vast. But the company is unique in 
that 85 per cent. by value of its sales are pro- 
duced by plant and machinery of post-war 
design. This gives a more uniform product at 
a higher rate for each person employed. Had 
the Company not undertaken such extensive 
developments when it did, the cost at today’s 
prices would have been considerably greater. 

“ft is significant that so far no less than 
£40,000,000 of the expenditure has been con- 
tributed from sources within the company 
itself, 


1955 TRADING PROFI1 


“During 1955, the cost of raw materials and 
wages have continued to rise. For this reason 
the Company was obliged to increase the price 
of steel sheets and tinplate to the consumer. 

“The trading profit for the year was 
£18.313,299—an increase of £4,049,346 over 
1954. After providing for Depreciation, Profits 
Tax and transfer to Taxation Equalization 


Account. there is a balance available of 
£6.052.662. The directors have allocated 
£1.400,000 to Fixed Assets Replacement 


Reserve and they now recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 22/3 per cent, 
making 4 per cent for the year. being the rate 
laid down by the Realization Agency. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


“During the year ended September 1955, 
the Company produced 9 per cent of the steel 
output of the United Kingdom. This compares 
well with 2.8 per cent for 1948—the first full 
year in the history of the Company 

“Demand for steel sheets and coiled steel 
strip for tinplate has continued in excess of 
production, and enquiries for future deliveries 
are proof that this demand will increase. 

“Production of steel ingots increased by 
189,000 tons to 1,748,000 tons. With the com- 
pletion of the second stage of development this 
year, it is anticipated that ingot production will 
rise to an annual rate of 2,400,000 tons. 
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TINPLATE PRODUCTION 
“The Company produced 65 per cent 
United Kingdom output of tinplate toss gal 
Demand is greatly in excess of Production and 
home producers are still having to import a 
certain quantity. 


“The new works at Trostre is showing eXcel- 
lent results, producing tinplate of an improved 
quality, at an annual rate of 375,000 tons, This 
will soon be increased to 400,000 tons, When 
the second new works at Velindre reaches fy}| 
production at the end of 1958, total annual 
output is expected to reach 800,000 tons, 


“But the strength of the Company lies in 
the diversity of the end products made from 
its steel, and the fact that nearly all these end 
products are essentials, 


“There must be very few buildings, houses 
and cottages to which The Steel Company of 
Wales has not now made a contribution. If the 
household does not own a car, motor cycle, 
scooter or bicycle in which sheet steel figures 
largely, it is highly probable that the house 
contains a refrigerator, gas or electric cooker, 
washing machine, radio or gramophone, As a 
last resort there must be a water tank, dustbin, 
or a perambulator! 


“Ships, railways and road vehicles are very 
large users of steel plates and sheets, and re- 
placements are needed continually. 


“Agriculture would come to a standstill if 
sheet steel were not available for tractors, 
cultivators and harvesters, storage and dairy 
equipment, ; 

“In churches, hospitals, schools, offices, 
shops and cinemas sheet steel is used for 
windows, furniture, musical instruments, 
ventilation, decoration, lighting equipment, 
rain-water disposal and fire-fighting. 


NO LIMIT TO TINPLATE MARKET 


“The uses of tinplate are even more diverse, 
and the requirements of the canning industry 
continue to expand so that it is difficult to see 
any limit to this market. 


“Packing case linings, containers for tobacco 
and cigarettes, ammunition boxes and defence 
projects, drums and cans for oil, paint and 
chemicals, crown corks and screw caps, deed 
boxes and toys, trays and advertising signs, 
spectacle cases and containers for cosmetics, 
medical equipment and radar: all these require 
tinplate in varying and usually increasing 
quantities. 


“During the year. approximately one-third 
of the production of tinplate has been sold in 
the export market for delivery to thirty-seven 
countries. 

“The past year has been a very hard one 
for the majority of the staff, owing to the 
urgent necessity for increased production and 
the great amount of new work under construc- 
tion. I would like to pay tribute to the skill and 
loyalty of Mr. W. F. Cartwright, head of the 
Steel Division, Captain H. Leighton Davies, 
head of the Tinplate Division. Mr. R. P. Perry, 
head of the Newport Division, and all the 
Company’s 20,750 employees. It is a great 
privilege and a high honour to be arpointed 
to the Chairmanship of such an important unit 
in the Steel Industry of the United Kingdom 
at a time when a further industrial revolution 
is taking place. Since appointment I have re- 
ceived the fullest possible support from the 
Deputy Chairman, Sir Charles Bruce- 
Gardner, Mr. Julian Pode, the Managing Direc- 
tor, and all the Directors. 

“The Company is playing an important part 
in the economic security of the country and if. 
in the national interest, still greater demands 
are made on it, f am confident that they will 
be met quickly and efficiently.” 

The full statement is available from: 

The Steel Company of Wales Limited, 

16a St. James’s Street, 
] ondon, S.W.1. 
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EXPORTS AND AN AMERICAN RECESSION 


By NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN economists are busy debating the 

uestion whether there will be a recession 
in the United States this year. The answer is 
of vital interest to ourselves because a drop 
ia our exports to North America at this junc- 
ture would be disastrous. The visible trade 
returns for January are depressing enough 
with their deficit of £74.2 million. They 
show no reduction in the swollen import 
bill; in fact, imports were 34 per cent. more 
than the monthly average for the last quar- 
ter of 1955. Exports were only 1 per cent. 
less (and 64 per cent. above the average for 
1955 as a whole) but it is disappointing to 
find that exports to the United States were 
11 per cent. below the monthly average for 
the last quarter of 1955. In the face of the 
rising import bill it is amazing that Mr. 
Macmillan does not immediately give 
notice to the OEEC that he is lowering our 
European import quota from 85 per cent. 
to, say, 60 per cent. until our deficit with the 
EPU (now over £100 million) is cleared off. 
The liberalisation of trade in Europe was 
never intended to put a member country ‘in 
the red’ on its international account. Stricter 
control over dollar imports is also required. 
And if Mr. Macmillan finds that the 
intended disinflation of the building trades 
is not working out as he expected, building 
licences will have to be restored for the 
emergency. For, make no mistake, an 
emergency has come. The word ‘crisis’ 
which Mr. Butler refused to use is now on 
every one’s lips in the City. 

But to return to the economic debate in 
the United States. Professor Arthur Burns, 
the present chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, is mildly optimistic, 
while Mr. Edwin Nourse, who was chair- 
man under ex-President ‘Truman, is 
definitely pessimistic, believing that a 15 to 
20 per cent. drop in business activity is not 
unlikely. Wall Street, which has been going 
down more often than up, is behaving as if 
it has not yet made up its mind but is half 
inclined to take the side of Mr. Nourse 
rather than Professor Burns. Automobiles, 
housing and inventories are the debatable 
points. The automobile industry over- 
produced last year with an out-turn of 
8,000,000 cars and is now working a four- 
day week, trying to equate supply with 
demand. Yet stocks in dealers’ hands con- 
tinue to mount—together with the un- 
employed in Detroit. Mr. Harlow Curtice, 
the President of General Motors, who, with 
a gross income of $686,000 a year, has to be 
economical of prophecy, has endorsed an 
estimate that production of cars for the 
home market will fall this year by 16 per 
cent. So far the steel industry has had 
sufficient orders to offset the smaller 
demand from the automobile industry: it 
expects to Keep operating at near capacity 
for the first half of the year but beyond 
that it is uncertain. As regards housing, new 
housing ‘starts’ fell in December for the 
fourth month running and were the lowest 
since the middle of 1954. To counteract 
this decline the Government has extended 
the term of Government-guaranteed mort- 
gages from 25 to 30 years. There is also 
some apprehension about the recent 
accumulation of stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers but Professor Burns’s Coun- 
cil sees ‘little evidence of excessive or 


DAVENPORT 


speculative inventories’, apart from the 
automobile industry. Merchandise sales in 
January, if cars are excluded, were reassur- 
ing. However, the rise in consumer credit 
from $30,000 million to $35,000 million last 
year has worried the Government so much 
that it would like the Federal Reserve Board 
to regulate consumer credit in future. On 
the whole, the Council of Economic 
Advisers feels confident that while con- 
sumers may buy fewer motor cars and 
houses this year their aggregate spending 
will continue to be upward. Mr. Nourse 
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on the other hand profoundly disagrees. 

It seems to me to be a question of con- 
sumer confidence once again. Confidence 
may be upset if President Eisenhower 
decides not to run for another term. Or it 
may be upset if Congress throws out the 
budget or the farm bill. So many times in 
the past something has happened on the 
political front to weaken the confidence of 
the business man in the future and cause 
him to reduce his capital spending pro- 
grammes with the result that a minor reces- 
sion follows. This is an election year in the 
United States and anything might happen— 
except, it seems, another boom. The Ameri- 
can market for our exporters is not going 
to be easy. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Tue outstanding feature of the stock 
markets has been the slump in Government 
credit. This is not the usual way to describe 
a fall in gilt-edged stocks but it follows so 
directly upon Treasury action that it is fair 
to draw attention to the fact that 34 per 
cent. War Loan—the hall-mark of British 
credit in the foreigner’s eye—has fallen to 
the lowest level in its history and is now 
quoted on a yield basis of £4.17s. per cent. 
The recent deterioration set in when the 
Treasury forced the local authorities to 
borrow in the market instead of tapping the 
Public Works Loan Board. Up to last week 
only two Corporations were able to borrow 
in the open capital market (a total of £9 
million): the rest were forced into the 
mortgage market, which means borrowing 
from insurance companies on the mortgage 
of their income from rates. It is estimated 
that about £100 million was raised in this 
way in the last few months—so hard 
pressed were the local councils to find 
money. Rates moved up against the bor- 
rowers—54 per cent. being charged for 
short terms. As the insurance companies 
would normally have invested this £100 mil- 
lion in Government stocks the gilt-edged 
market declined through lack of support. 
Government credit fell with local govern- 
ment credit, proving that the two cannot be 
separated as the Treasury had pretended. 
To make matters worse Huddersfield raised 
last week a £2 million loan in the capital 
market in 5 per cent. stock 1971/75 at 99— 
the first 5 per cent. corporation stock since 
the 1930s—while Kenya followed with £4 
million this week in 5 per cent. stock 1978/82 
at 96 to yield £5.4s.2d. per cent. I do not 
suppose that the Treasury wanted to see 
this slump in the gilt-edged market for it 
has £824 million of 24 per cent National 
War Bonds falling due for redemption in 
August. Moreover, it cannot allow its credit 
to fall in the market without causing some 
alarm among foreign holders of sterling. 
The weakness of the £ in terms of continen- 
tal currencies this week was noticeable. The 
only comfort I can give to British holders 
is that the Chancellor must do his best in 
the coming Budget to make Government 
stocks more attractive to the saver than 
equity shares. 
oe a K 

Industrial shares have fallen still further 
and there is no sign as yet that the bear 
market is nearing its end. The index of the 
Financial Times has now dropped through 


its October low of 181 and seems bound to 
test its March, 1955, ‘low’ of 175.7 (it is 
below 178 as I write). On the top of bearish 
news and a warning from the Chancellor 
that further disinflationary measures are 
coming, ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUS- 
TRIES announce a huge new issue (said 
to be as large as £25 million) the terms 
of which will be published this weekend. 
This go-ahead company under the forward 
management of Lord Chandos had become 
very short of cash and well deserves the 
capital it is wanting for new developments 
in electronics and nuclear power. Its results 
for the year ending December, 1955, show 
a rise in group profits, before tax, of 12 per 
cent, earnings on the equity capital 
amounting to 53 per cent. The dividend has 
been increased to 15 per cent (against 14 
per cent). The shares have been falling in 
anticipation of this issue for some time 
and are now only 63s. against a high last 
year of 96s. 9d. As a fall of 334 per cent 
is much steeper than the fall in the 
industrial share index (which is about 20 
per cent below its July 1955 high of 223.9). 
I suggest that the investor who buys for the 
long-term would do well to pick up AEI in 
the scrip form (free of stamp) when the new 
issue is quoted. It will probably present an 
opportunity of buying one of our best 
‘growth’ equities on a 5 per cent or better 
yield basis. 
+ *. 

Let us now turn to some equities in the 
consumption goods trade which do not 
suffer the violent market fluctuations of 
those of the manufacturers of capital goods. 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO has just reported a 
higher turnover but lower profit margins, 
its trading surplus rising only 14 per cent. 
The dividend was unchanged at 21 per cent. 
As its cigarette prices were recently in- 
creased to cover the increase in costs, the 
dividend may be regarded as reasonably 
safe, if not well covered. At 59s.6d. to yield 
7.05 per cent. the shares remain what 
brokers call a ‘good income stock’. But I 
must point out that some other equities in 
the consumption goods trades are as good, 
if not better. For example, Liesic’s at 
55s. yield 74 per cent. on the new dividend 
of 11 per cent. tax free which was covered 
34 times by earnings. ‘Oxo’ profit margins 
were well maintained, for the net surplus 
for the year to August last rose by 30 per 
cent. and the dividend was increased from 
10 per cent. to 11 per cent. tax free. 












































































































Landor Amended 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 311 
Report by Bruce Hamilton 


A prize of £5 was offered for an alternative version (not a parody) of the first two lines 
of Landor’s famous quatrain 


I strove with none; for none was worth my strife; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


An enormous entry failed to yield any- 
thing obviously right. Many offerings 
merely reproduced in paraphrase the arro- 
gance of Landor’s first line and the flatness 
of his second; others were disqualified by 
ingenious conceits that belonged to a dif- 
ferent sort of poem; others, excellent in 
themselves, did not lead into the last two 
lines with any appearance of inevitability. 
Two of the best came from Willy Tadpole 
and Allan M. Laing, but maddeningly (and 
I suspect deliberately) they ignored the 
terms of the competition, submitting alter- 
natives for the wrong pair of verses. One 
patent difficulty was the limited number of 
fruitful rhymes for ‘life’; with some notable 
exceptions those who played safe and stuck 
to ‘strife’ fared better than. the experi- 
menters with ‘knife,’ ‘wife,’ ‘fife,’ and ‘rife.’ 

Competitors were not of course tied to 
writing in the character of the poet's ‘old 
philosopher.’ Three of the most engaging 
entries of the lighter-hearted sort came 
from E. A. Payne, Sir W. M. Calder, and 
Naso—the last a merciless but not quite 
unjust appraisal of Landor’s record. But 
the prizes are awarded, diffidently, to those 
who followed the party line. £2 goes (in 
spite of a small mental reservation about 
the nature of the instrument used by 
Atropos) to Dennis M. McDonnell and 
£1 10s. each to Adrienne Gascoigne for an 
inspired quotation, and W. K. Holmes for 
a simple and sincere version. 


PRIZES 
(DENNIS M. MCDONNELL) 


Come, Atropos, I fear thy final knife : 
No more than once | feared young Cupid’s 
dart. 


(ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE) 
My heart has lived and loved in peace and 
strife; P 
—‘O world. thou wast the forest to this hart.” 
(W. K. HOLMES) 


L won by laughter what is lost in strife; 
I loved mankind and did not hide my heart: 


COMMENDED 
(RUTH CLAY) 
My span of days was vigorous with strife, 
Truth was my weapon: Athens shaped my 
art. 


(J, R. GREENWOOD) 

With Art for mistress, Nature for a wife, 
All beauty magnet to my questing heart. 
(J. AITKEN) 

| barred the haven of my mind from strife. 
But Beauty knew the password to my heart 
(E. A. PAYNE) 


Girls knew my tricks from Adelaide to Fite; 
I’ve sailed the seven seas right off the chart; 


(SIR W. M. CALDER) 
Lais iam senior 


Much was I loved; was neither maid nor wife; 
Blemish had none, mole, cicatrice or wart; 
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(NASO) 
Friends, teachers, tutors, neighbours, father, 


wife— 
I strove with all, for strife rejoiced my heart, 


(A. D. RITCHIE) 


All things are past that caused me fear or strife: 
The friends are gone to whom | gave my 

heart; 
(MARGARET H. TAYLOR) 


I have had laughter, sorrow, peace and strife: 
The height, the depths were mine,—the thrill, 
the dart; 
(REV. F. C. GILL) 


Dead is the soul that knows not zest nor strife; 
Bitter the empty mind, the neutral heart; 


(INEZ D. HUKE) 
I loved and hated; knew both peace and strife: 
Embrac’d all rights of body, mind and heart. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 314 
Set by Richard Usborne 


A prize of £5 is offered for a translation 
into English verse of the following (no line 
limit, but conciseness will score): 


Ecce auctor magicus, quo non expertior alter 
delectare animos hominum risusque movere, 
namque novas scaende personas intulit et res 
ridiculas cuique adiunxit. Cui non bene notus 
dives opum iuvenis, comisque animique benigni, 
nec quod vult fecisse capax, nisi fidus Achates 
ipse doli fabricator adest vestisque decentis 
arbiter? aut comes ille loquax et ventre rotundo 
cui patruusque neposque agnatorum et domus 
omnis 
miranda in vita—sic narrat—fata obierunt ? 
Nobilis est etiam Clarens, fundique paterni 
et suis eximiae dominus, Psmintheusque ‘relicta 
cui fac cuncta’, Augustus item qui novit amores 
ranicularum, aliusque alio sub sidere natus 
non. vitia autem hominum suspendit 
adunco 
sed tenera pietate notat, peccataque ridet. 
Hoc quoque, lingua etsi repleat plebeia chartas, 
non incomposito patitur pede currere verba, 
concinnus, lepidus, puri sermonis amator. 


naso 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 314,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC, 
must be received by February 28. Results 
in the Spectator of March 9. 











SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 875 2 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Underground route to the Oval in 1 The big noise is not up about mixed . 
August perhaps (4, 4). company (6). 
5 He was charged not to scorn the 2 They’re adepts on the organ (6). 
sonnet (9). 3 Heel! Me, pet? (anag.) (9) 
9 A clean sweep round a northern deity : > = 12 
makes for culture (8). 4 The mermaids at their toilet? (12) 
10 Swift star of the literary firmament (6). | 6 Monsieur Le Rat among the gluttons 
12 Alternatively trim on board (5) ( 
13 Outstanding feature provided by 10 7 Later, Meg, you'll get a message (8). 
(9). 8 You'll have to make a correction here 16 17 
14 Vinegar, Simon? (anag.) (12) (8) 
18 Hardy man though he was, it’s a bit : r 18 
much for Giles in Gloucester (12). 11 ouch, worker gets landed with a 
21 Make way for the Principal, divers! : ; 
(4.5) a 15 Daddy the redhead (6-3). . 
23 Eve’s about right, call up and see (5) 16 Zanzibaris, for example (8). 
24 ‘Oh, see a little child and nod to ight t thi eatly 
him to-night (Stevenson) (6) "7 ea you might ge tte ‘ -. 
25 L ons to offer stonewall! resistance to 19 Address to a goose over the climber, 
= ; how dull! (6) 
26 ‘And in the dust be equal made With 2 h 
the poor crooked —— and spade’ 20 If you take panes with these, they 
(Shirley) (6) won't rattle (6). 2% 


27 What little ducks the girls are! (8) 22 
Two prizes will be 


and a book token tor one guinea. They will be awarded 


opened after noon on February 28 and addressed: Crossword No. 878, 99 Gower St., 
New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, 





Painter of peace (5). 


wwarded: a copy ot the De Luxe edition ot Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionar: 
o the senders of the first two correct solutions 





2 - 23 


27 








London WCl 


Soiution on March 2 


The winners ot Crossword No, 87 
Road, Hazel Grove, Stockport, 
Crescent, Whitkirk, Leeds 15. 


Solution to No. 873 on page 231 


3 are: Dr. H. S. Gerrard, 38 Offerton 


and Mrs. A. Robinson, 4 Hollyshaw 
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FINDLATER MACME TODD & C® L'® 
LONDON 





A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle 10/6 half-bottle 
also Magnum 40/- 

















CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON ° DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 









FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” 
“CITY OF EXETER” 

“CITY OF YORK” 

“C.TY OF DURBAN” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities 
and perfection of detail. Superb 
accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, «.C.2 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 





(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 





231 
Classified advertisements must be|ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sunday. 19 
prepaid, 3s. per line. Line Averages Mozart, Schubert. WATerloo 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box j 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 


e 
Beethoven, 
3191, 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wednesdays at 
5.45 (until 7th March), Bach-Handel Concerts 






















99 Gower Street, London, W.C.],| with BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA, THURS- 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





TON DART & RALPH DOWNES. WATer- 
loo 3191. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a) 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she. or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 


ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY re-| 
quires Secretary (Male): Writing, Lectur- 
ing and Organising ability essential.—Apply, | 
Stating particulars and commencing salary 
required to Box 3086 


COLONIAL WELFARE. Vacancy for 
social worker (malic) for Colonial Welfare 
work in Liverpool, temporary with prospect 
of permanency. Must have good know- 
ledge of Social Services and conditions and 
be able to deal with personal problems of 
colonials especially from West Indies and 
West Africa. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, approximately £750 


| ~-Applications in writing with full details 
and the narhes of two referees to : Secretary, 


Liverpool Personal Service Society, 34 
Stanley Street, Liverpool 1 

| EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. Male and 
Female office staff, temporary and per- 
| manent. Typewriting. duplicating. — Call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand. 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 


| LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Sedee- 


hill Secondary Sctool Sedeehill Road, 
Lewisham, S.W.6. Headmaster or Head- 
mistress required for new secondary school 
for boys and girls with 13 form entry, opening 
September, 1957, probably to take up 
duty for preliminary planning in September, 
1956. Head teacher allowance (1954 Burnham 
Report) expected to be approximately £960 
(headmaster) or £845 (headmistress) making 
total maximum salary including other appro- 
priate Burnham allowances (but excluding 
equal pay additions) about £1,850 (head-| 
master) or £1,575 (headmistress). Courses 
will include some leading to G.C.E. (all 
levels) and some in preparation for ad-| 
vanced studies in engineering and com- 
merce. There will be deputy headmaster or 
headmistress with substantial special allow- 
ance, adequate provision for other special 
allowance posts, and full-time senior adminis- 
trative officer with secretarial staff. A person 
with high academic qualifications, organising 
ability and strong interest in whole ficld ot) 
secondary education is sought.—Apply on) 
form EO/TS10 (Sedeehill) obtainable from) 
The Education Officer (EO/TS10), The! 
| County Hall, London, S.E.1 (TS10B for can-| 
| didates who have completed form TS10 since 

December, 1954, and have nothing to alter). 
Closing date 25th February. (248) | 


NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC, LON-| 
DON, E.C.1. LIBRARIAN (Chartered), also 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN required for per- 
manent, pensionable appointment. Libra- 
rian’s salary at scale £506 to £742 per 
annum. Commencing salary above minimum 
may be considered. Assistant's commenc-| 
ing salary above minimum may be con- 
sidered Assistant's commencing salary 
£6 15s. Od. at age 22 to £9 6s. Od. per week 
according to age. rising to £12 3s, Od. per 
week.—Forms and further details from the 
Secretary, State which post 














SITUATIONS WANTED | 


PROFESSIGNAL WOMAN, S.R.N, Occu-| 
pational-Therapist, Desires to work for! 


—Box 3076. 








! 


CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
SAT. 25 FEB. at 8 p.m. 
Vesperae de Dominica 
Clarinet Concerto 
Passion (The Seven Words) HAYDN 
LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY 
JENNIFER VYVYAN 
NORMA PROCTER WILLIAM 
KENNETH STEVENSON 
JACK @RYMER HURERT MAWKES 


HERBERT 





(clarinet) (organ) 
KALMAR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
JOHN TOBIN 
12/6, 10/-, 7/6, S/-, 3/6, 2/6. 


1 from Hall (WAT, 3191) & Agents. | 


| Countries represented 


|MATTHIESEN GALLERY : 


Doctor, Also Reception Duties if Required From Southampton to 


\ mozart | One class only Fare from £60 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AN EXHIBITION OF INTERNATIONAL 
FURNISHING TEXTILES will be held on 
the third floor at WOOLLANDS of 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1, from Monday, 
February 20th until Saturday March 10th. 
England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Germany, Hollan-i, America. 


INTERNATIONAL Exhibition of Scientific 
books from many countrics, Open until 
Feb. 25th at Collet’s Exhibition Gallery, 45 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1. Wkdys. 
il a.m, to 6 p.m. Sats. to 4 p.m 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Don Ramon 
Martin Herrero on “El teatro en el 
panorama Cultura! espanol” on Friday 17th 
February, at 6 p.m. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 


W.1, FONTANAROSE—FPirst London Ex- 
hibition, Daily 10-5.30, Sat., 10-12.30, until 
3rd March 


The Work of 
CURT HERRMANN (1854-1929). Daily 
10-5 30. Sats. 10-1. Until March 24.—142 
New Bond Street, London. W.1 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. GRAHAM SUTHER- 
LAND : Gouaches & Watercolours, 1939-51, 


NORMAN ADAMS: Recent Paintings 
S.E.A. Pictures for Schools exhibition, 
Whitechape! Art Gallery, High St., E.1t. 


Daily, except Mondays, 11-6, Sundays, 2-6. 
February 1ith-March 4th 


Continued Overiea/ 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 873 


ACROSS.—1 Electric shock. 9 Alchemist. 
10 Norma. 11 Loser. 12 Impressed. 13 
Prising, 15 Wakeful. 17 Scholar. 19 Indulge. 
21 Dreamland, 23 Fifth 24 Evian, 2S 
Maelstrom. 26 Leading ladies. 


DOWN.—2___ Locksmith 3 Clear. 4 
Raising. 5 Catspaw. 6 Henpecked. 7 Carps. 
8 Daedal. 9 All up. 14 Ill-omened. 16 Full 
force. 17 Sadder, 1g Roadman. 19 Indweil, 
20 Egham, 22 Exile. 23 Fused. 















M.S.BATORY 


(14,300tons) 
= 


MADEIRA 
CASABLANCA 
GIBRALTAR & LISBON 


> 


Apply local Travel Agent or 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
9-13, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


| Selephone:- ROYa! 3/1! 
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SKUBLUK MEETING, “The 




















Place of the 


Branch Line to Britain Today.’ Sir Arthu 
Elton, Charles Hobson M.P. 2.45 p.m 
Sat., Feb. 25th, St. Saviour’s Hall, St 
George's Sq., Pimlico, S.W.1 

TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ARCHITEC 
TURE, ‘45-55. An exhibitions of photo- 
graphs. ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 
St. James’s Square, S.W.i, Open till 7 
March, Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10 ¢ 
Tues. & Thurs., 10-8. Admission Is 
“THE DEAD SEA SC ROLLS and th 
Religious Significance’’—Lecture by Pt 
Sabatino Moscati (Un of Rome), Sunda 
February 19th at 3.30 p.m, at Libe 
Jewish Synagogue (hall), 28 St. John’s Wood 
Road, N.W.8 (opp. Lord’s Cricket Ground) 
All welcome. 

“THE SEASONS"”—C.A.S. Exhibition a 
the Tate Gallery, March 1-April 15 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A course 
three lectures on (i) ‘Myth and Social Or- 
ganisation in the French ; 
*Parenté et Mariage 1 
(iii) “Les Masques des li t 
delivered by Mme 

(Paris) at 5.30 p.m. on 

and 2 March at Univer at 
Theatre), Gower Street ¢ 

and third lectures w be deliverec 
French, ADMISSION FREE WITHOIl 
TICKET. James Henderson, Academ 
Registrar 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : \ 
entitled ““L’Abbé Prév Manon I 
caut, ou la Ge e d’ur I V 
be given by Professor Lyor 
at 5.30 p.m, on 27 Febr sity 
London, S¢ \ l h tu 
will be de ed in French, ADMISSION 
FREE WITHOUT TICKET James H 
derson, Academic R r 

VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM, An 
Jewish Art & History, 1656-1956. Dly. 10 
Sun. 2.30, until Feb. 29. 1s, Sat, Fr 








PERSONAL 
ABOLISH WAR? BUT HOW? Re: 
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Parliamentary Path to Pe g 
booklet published by th ur 
Group for World Gover 
Commons, S.W.1, Suppor 
and Peers, 1/4d. post f 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, T 
deal gift for all occasions, Specially select 
yf mixed shad Direct from 
growers in tt world 1 
a box. One qualit b 
e for catalogue, Allw Lt 
53 Haywards Heath ¢ 
field Green 232/233 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these w 
lenses while you for them Ct se y 
own practitioner, Det m the Cor 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd Ree Mew 
South Kensington, S.W.1 
CANCER PATIENT Y 
h fo k ] 
th ° of » Jew 
we S y f rf 
R A \ a Street, S.V 
CONSTRUCTIVE = RITICISM by 
enced put S ader and author. | 
mates. Mod 
Bureau, Mill n i 
CORNEAL LENSES LTI 
arr € rrec a nts f M 
¢ al a ‘onta Lenses, F box 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Ox St ros 
W.1 Telephone GER, 2 l R 
Street, London, W.1 I REG ¢ 
Branches in main towns 
EVERY FLAT |} kin " 
mproved with a Ray I 
Mango Chutni y 
GRAPHOLOGICAL EXPERT, 
n sonal and 
t W 
W a f 
M N 
P 
. M 
R Adm 
B ORB 
and RED I ( 
Er 
r Human | 
and the Human Ma t r ¥ 
Write or ) for ir F Pr I 
Literature n Family Planning I 
34 Wardour St., Lond W.1. Der D 
Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as sec 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Print 
to amy a@dress in the World: 35s. per anr 


um ($2 weeks). 


MR, K, was not by any means wealthy, but 
when he was ill he was able to afford 
nursing home treatment, private specialist 

nsultation and nursing, He belonged to 


B.U.P.A. which refunded almost all the fees 
and charges. Write for literature and ensure 

same advantages for yourself and your 
family. (New Entrants are restricted to those 
nder 65). British United Provident Associa- 
tion, HL/8, Provident House, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 


trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
f ever, Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free trial, Write for illus. 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 
Ltd (W. 12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C 
I All OR- MADE : The new flat 10°s cartons 
Grosvenor Tipped cigarettes at 1/10d. 
ideal for handbags and dress pockets. 


WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill, 


The Hostel of St. Luke provides Medical, 
Surgicai and Nursing Home Treatment, This 
Clergy Nursing Home urgently needs help 
Not State Aided, Please send a gift to 14 
I roy Square, London, W.1. 


LITERARY 

FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
t I've been putting it off. The LSJ has 
i thousands to success, by personal 
n by correspondence. It may help you 
I advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Gordon Square LONDON, W.C.1. 
Seum 4574. There are LSJ students all 

\ world 
BOOKS—NEW & 


Stamps cut ofl 





Mt 


SECOND-HAND 
Print. Books 
Lorne os 


Lists 
supplied.— 
H Haltwistie, 


6 
erland 
PURCHASED—Large small 
n of books on most subjects 
d, We will arrange to inspect suitable 
tions in town Or country without ex- 
or obligation to the vendor. Advice 
James Bain Ltd., 14 William [Vth 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 9243. 
FICTION-WRITING We are specialist 
tutors.—No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
-ars in all markets Prospectus free from 
B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
ting Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 
FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE 


umb 
BOOKS 


or 





Street 












for Advanced Students by correspondence.— 
Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3 
LITERARY TYPING. Prompt, Perfect 
Work guaranteed. 1/9d. 1,000. Carbon 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret’s Road, Brock- 
London S.E.4 
—. IN THE NEWS! Inflation: the 
iflating the condition of being 
ated afflatus, inspiration: tur- 
lity of style undue increase in quantity 
t power as on an excessive issuc 
money in prcportion to buying power, 
1 excessive issue of fiduciary money 
You nd it in Chambers’ Dictionary along 
150,000 other references 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
t klet. The Regent Institute (Dept 
G), | Gate, London, W.8 
I IT! R AR rYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d, carbon 
plays. Accuracy assured, — E. R 
gs, 5S Brockman Road, Folkestone 
WORDS IN THE NEWS! NOOSE: N. a 
p witn running knot which ties the 
f *r the closer it is drawn: a snare or 
nd generally, esp. hanging or marriage. 
Y | find it in Chambers’s Dictionary 
with 150,000 other references. From 
ksellers, 20s 
_ R WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
How Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
vy Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No I ition. —B.A,. School of Successful 





124 New Bond Street, London, 





EDUCATIONAL 
EXPE RT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


ersity aw, Accountancy, Secre- 

Civ il Service, Commercial, General 

f Education, etc. Also many practical 
xam Courses in business subjects 

today for free prospectus mentioning 


x 1 ubject in which interested 
Mi litan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
iQ n Victoria Street, E.C.4 


INTE NSIVE INDIVIDU AL TRAINING in 


t ubjects for Graduates ang others 
nd 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
t intervals Dawes’s, White Lodge, 


Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). 


48s mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post 
Ideal House, Argyll St. 


Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN LTD. 


Postage on this issuc: 





Inland and overseas, 


SPECTATOR, 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 


SCHOOL, 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing grad course, Next term, April 23. 
POSTAL TUITION for GEN, CERT. OF 
EDUCN. (all examining Boards), London 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law 
and Professional Exams. Mod. Fees. Pros- 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.Dd., 
Dept B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894.) 


THE BRITISH BATA SHOE CO, LTD. 








offers annually 10 residential Scholarships to 
the Bata Technical College for Student- 
trainee for positions of responsibility at 
heme and abroad.—For further particulars 
apply The Principal, Bata Technicai Col- 
lege, East Tilbury, Essex. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Sureet, W.1 May. 5306 
(3 lines). 
WEST BUCKLAND SCHOOL (Direct 
Grant Boarding: 220 boys). Three Scholar- 
ships of £75 p.a, and three of £50 p.a. are 
offered for competition in March, 1956. Half 
of these are reserved, in the first instance for 
sons of Ministers of Religion or serving or 
retired officers Gf H.M. Forces. Candidates 
should have been born between March Ist 
1945 and March Ist, 1946 inclusive, or June 
Ist 1952 June Ist, 1953, inclusive 
Entries sh« made to the Headmaster 
West Bu School, Barnstaple, 
Devi t later than March Ist. Papers may 
; at ‘ie candidates” own schools 
ek March 12th-17 


nmnouncement first appeared or 

there were certain ommissions and 

in the text regarding the elegible 
These have now been corrected 


January 20 
imaccuracies 
age group 





SHOPPING BY POST 
CALIFORNIA TOMATO JUICE, 
shipment s the War of this great 
cacy, The pure juice of specially grown 
ripenec tomatoes, carefully extracted by a 
patent pr which ensures fuller body 
and uniform finer tomato flavour, An excel- 
lent health drink for all the family, high 
in mineral values and vitamin content, 15 0z 
tins, 8 for 15s. Case of 24, 43s. 4 Tins each 
ymato gg ane Californian Diced Fruit 
Salad, 20s Post or Carriage Paid.— 
SHILLING Cor FEE CO, LID., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, EC.3 


First 
deli- 


vine 


nce 


cess 


AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith- 
sensational new drug and serum 
discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man. Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at roots. Send 52s. 6d. for 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and 
interesting booklet about garlic, that 
immemorial remedy of Nature, Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


GARLIC 


Standing 


its 


RARE STAMPS.—Fine selection of al 
countries (B.C. or For.) sent on approval at 
6d discount from catalogue prices 
Many old issues to quarter Cat 
WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 


ROSEMOY NE LINENS of LU NEXCELLED 


Is 


EXCELLENCE. Richly Woven crease resist 
ing Dress & Suiting Linens in Beaut. colours 
Elegant & Immaculate for Town/Couniry 


ndkerchief weight sheer Linen 
Beauty, in pastel shades. Illus 
Table Napery, Bed Linens 
seroyne Irish Linens, Jor- 
N.L. 


wear, Also Hi 
of Gossamer 
cat. of Supert 
Towels, etc 
danstown ¢ 


R¢ 
Antrim, 


FOR SALE 
ROUND WALNUT TABLE, Circa 1850 
dia. 53in. Curled Mahogany veneers, fine 
Marquetry - Valley End Vicarage, Chot 
ham, Sy 
WARM WOOL FROCK, Dk. Turquoise 
never worn. Wrong shade. 38, 32, 42”, 3 
sleeves, cpen to waist. Made leading Hou 
Cost £9 9s. Now £5 0.n.o.—Box 3102 








WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED, Old Painungs. Views of Chine 
and Fig Subjects, other 

and general topographical 


Bros,, 27 William IV St. 


rts ure 


n= 


views 
London 


cenery 
Appleby 
W.C.2 
WANTED, 
Paris, Venice 
Vienna, Berlin 
towns Appleby 
London, W.C.2. 


Old Paintings—Views of Lond 

Lisbon, Madrid, Stockholm 
Geneva, New York & other 
Bros., 27 William IV St 


Office, Dec. 23 


London, W.1 


Oriental 


1896. Published by THE Spectator LTD 
at their Wellington Press 
l¢d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 


FEBRUARY 1956 
ACCOMMODATION 
EDINBURGH, August, 


1956. U 
bedroomed Use of four. 














_ in exchange 
sim Ms ly-31 August, for 
Wellesley 125 Trinity Rc ad, Edinburgh s, 
TO LET Furnished Bungalow, T, 

d C re 

Bay, Nr. Padstow, Cornwall 3 om ten 
Easter Button Menhenitt and Mose 
Wadebridge a3 
WEST SUSSEX. AB INGWORTH HALL, 
near Storring on lolidays or permanent, 1) 
miles from sez Pas entr. 

all room I oe 





und- 6-Gooe bedrooms, 


Billiard table ised West Chiltington 





HOTELS 


Glorious scene 
Binte) ty. MIN-Y. 


BARMOUTH. 
MOR Private 











: In OWD grounds, Seg 
Front. Table Tennis. Talkies, Broch 
Waddling esis 
oe gen ONNAUGHT 
COURT W i 1944, 33 rms., 200 
yards sea _ Putting Green 
Garages $-8 gns. weekly 
Summer ns 
JERSEY, HOTEI AMBASSADEUR, 
Clement's Bay, Ihe Island's newest hotel 
situatec s nt. Private bathrooms 
rchestra 1 ening Spring, 1956, 
104-16 gns. A.A Write for Brochure 
“P.”* Tel, Central 4455 
RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.AC,, 
A.A, approved, licensed. A well-liked holi- 
day h 1, Reopenir 24th March 
RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS, 
Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye, 2207 
SPRINGTIME IN PARIS Stay at HOTEL 
DE BORDEAUX.* Latin Q 475-700 

H, & ¢ Hig, Re- 

cen dernised, Eng spoken.—28 Rue 
de la Montagne, St. Genéviéve, Paris, \ 
Metre Maubert-Mutualitré 
THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year 
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for th h take a late holiday 
Fully lice 1. A.A. & R.A.C. appointed — 
Apply to the Manager F arringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 




















DELIGHTFUL L FURNISHED HOLIDAY 
BUNGALOW y sandy beach with 
every reqt mer n — ator to table 
napkin and maid . —Temple, Wit 
terton-on-Sea, N lk. 
HOLIDAY WITH A_ DIFFERENCE. 
Smali-party tour vith the Bedford Road- 
master 8-seater car and the Air Ferry for 
the Channel ¢ ing. London back to Lom 
a s, Hotel and sightseeing, etc. 
16} gn issels, Switzerland & Paris 
25 I dé ALSI Germany, Italy & 
Yugoslavia V 45 gns, Many other 
malli-party RIV. 3651, Flying Road- 
€ I alyn Court, Dept, § 
Hamme Road, London, W.6 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS and off the beaten 
ack 1 Brit ast and countryside 
$8 6d pp O with supplementary 
Mini-Guid stin ver 500 friendly halts 
for Bed and B akfast, 5s. post free.—Victor 
Hilton, Har rside, Torquay 
MAJORCA—Private Party (mixed) going 2 
weeks July, Beach Hotel, part air travel cost 
£35 Box 3110 
SEE GREECE & YUGOSLAVIA 
Grand Coach I I f Yugoslavia visiting 
Switz n Au 4 Slovenia, Bosnia, 
a, Mont ro and N. Italy 
1 i coach, 50 gns 
l 1 luxu ach, 61 gms 
15 ( intries Cruise ting Venice, 
Istar Att Brindisi, Naples and 
Rome 
8-DAY Con ve Tour of Athens and 
Greek Is Venice -—, Brindisi by 
M diterrane 
By rail and a 79 gns. By ait and sea 89 am 
Se today r ft llustrated brochure 
Apal Travel Ltd (Dept ), 78 New Oxford 
St WC.1, I MUS. 9351/2 
TRAMP AND REG ULAR CARGO SHIP 
rvice accommodation 2 to 12 pas 
seng Write f brochure of short and 
n erm ssages round voyages to A 
BOWERMAN LTD., 28 ELY PLACE 
LONDON, E.C.1, Tel. HOL. 1887. 
WELSH MOUNTAINS. Upland farm 
house offers comfortable acc mmodation 
mountain lovers & climbers, 5¢8 7 miles 
Fishing Hot bath »g fires, excellent food 
From gens. Box 3043 
at its Offices, 99 Gower St., _, London 
Aldershot. Subscripnioa Rate 
id.—Friday, February 17, 





